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LETTERS 


PRO AND CON 
ON LEO STEINBERG 


To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate you on Leo Steinberg’s 
Month in Review for January, particularly the 
paragraphs devoted to [Larry] Rivers, which 
seemed to me criticism on a very exacting but 
sensible level and almost unique in taking moral 
questions into consideration. 

I was pleased also by [Suzanne Burrey’s] re- 
view of my book, The Eye of Man, quoting gen- 
erously as it did most of the key propositions. 
Even my “excruciating errors” (I do not agree, 
of course, that any of them was an error; what 
conscientious author would?) were capaciously 
presented. I did not expect agreements with my 
thesis that much modern painting unnecessarily 
limits its scope by placing the cart of form be- 
fore the horse of content. That will come later. 

Selden Rodman 
Hollywood, California 


To the Editor: 

. I read the entire thing [Leo Steinberg’s 
Month in Review for January] and reread parts 
and was particularly struck with wonder when I 
read “it remains to point out that I have writ- 
ten more on Rivers than on Michael Goldberg 
only because the critic owes more explanation to 
the man he pans than to the man he admires. | 
should not otherwise have filled these columns 
with talk of a picture in which genuine nasti- 
ness couples with false charm.” (Italics added.) 

That left me cold. Must an artist fill his work 
with nastiness and false charm to have the critic 
write about his work . .. ? 

Ann Mittleman 
New York City 


THE MYTHICAL PASCIN 


To the Editor: 

It was good to read a s@rious review of Pascin at 
this late date, and Mr. Bteinberg’s analysis [De- 
cember] was very intefesting. However, I find 
this article like so many other recent reviews of 
Pascin’s work, lacking in the understanding of 
Pascin the man and the artist. 

Too much has been said of his addiction to 
brothels and liquor and not enough about his 
passion for art, life and good fun. He was never 
a recluse, and if at the end of his life he would 
disappear for days it was because he suffered 
severely from sclerosis of the liver. This meant 
he could not drink any more. Pascin was essen- 
tially a shy man. He would not see anyone until 
he had several glasses of wine. In his later years 
he did not drink hard liquor, only beer and 
wine. Particularly I often heard him warn friends 
of the dangers of Pernod. 

The story that at fifteen he was engaged on 
the strength of his studies in brothels to work 
for Simplicissimus is unfounded. Pascin told me 
that at fifteen he won the cartooning competition 
of a Viennese newspaper. He left home in the 
dark night and was greeted at the railroad sta- 
tion in Vienna by the editor—Pascin was small 
and slight like an eleven-year-old boy. The edi- 
tor was disgusted and would not have him. He 
returned home, and it was some years later that 
Simplicissimus engaged him. Then he spent some 
years in Munich where he painted seriously and 
was influenced by Purrman and several of the 
then modern painters. After that he settled in 
Paris, retaining a salary from Simplicissimus for 
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years although he never sent a drawing. 
"| knew Pascin well. He gave me his Mont- 
parnasse studio during the winter of 1929. He 
was hiding from strangers and beggars in an 
enormous studio of a deceased French historical 
painter. It was my job to ward off all these peo- 
ple who prevented Pascin from working. 
There are a number of people in New York 
who knew Pascin well. The sculptor Robert 
Laurent, George Biddle, Edith Halpert, George 
Grosz, Adolf Dehn, and others. They can give 
much information so that the myth of Pascin, 
who was a fabulous person, shall not be distorted 
into a lurid, one-sided picture of degeneracy. 
Ernest Fiene 
New York City 


ADMIRES PICABIA 


To the Editor: 

First let me congratulate you on your magazine. 
Of all the art magazines I have read, ARTS is 
the most comprehensive. 

The article “The Symbolic Language of Fran- 
cis Picabia” by Philip Pearlstein [January] is by 
far the best I’ve ever read. Being an abstract 
artist myself and a great admirer of Francis Pica- 
bia, I cannot praise this article enough. 

Keep up the good work! 

R. C. Elder 
Colonial Heights, Virginia 


LOST PAINTING 





To the Editor: 

A very fine little painting is missing from my 
collection, and I suspect it has been taken to the 
New York area to be sold. 

The work [above], a Portrait of a Young Man 
attributed to El Greco, is a hardwood panel 
measuring three and a half inches in diameter. 
The background is greenish-gray and black, with 
a light area behind the head. 

If the work is offered to dealers or collectors, 
I should appreciate their communicating with 
me as soon as possible. 

(Prof.) C. Ernest Cooke 
Virginia Intermont College 
Bristol, Virginia 


INQUIRY ON INMAN 


To the Editor: 
I am writing a book on the art and life of the 
American painter, Henry Inman... . : Any read- 
ers who own works by Inman or manuscript ma- 
terial relating to him are asked to communicate 
with me. 

William H. Gerdts 

376 Mt. Prospect Avenue 
Newark 4, New Jersey 
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Sales comprise every class of fine art property—antique 
and reproduction furniture, silver, china, glass, porcelains, 
tapestries, rugs, sculptures, prints, rare books, autographs, 
manuscripts, coins, stamps and jewelry from estates and 


other distinguished sources. And, featured at intervals 
each season 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


By Old and Modern Masters 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE TAX 
INSURANCE AND OTHER PURPOSES 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 
by GENTILE DA FABRIANO 
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Panel, 21% x 16 inches 
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AUCTIONS 


N FEBRUARY 3 and 4 at 1:45 p-m., the 

Parke-Bernet Galleries will put up for 
sale an extremely broad assemblage of col- 
lector’s items — sculpture, paintings, litho- 
graphs, silver, furniture, bibelots and pre- 
cious rugs. 

A large group of bronzes by French and 
American sculptors includes The Sergeant by 
Frederic Remington; Sioux Indian and Es- 
kimo by Malvina Hoffman; Mare and Foal, 
Algerian Cavalry Horse and Huntsman and 
Hounds by Pierre Jules Méne. Rogers plas- 
ter groups include Rip van Winkle, The 
Foundling, The Campfire, The Homeguard 
and other familiar genre subjects. 

The Paintings and Drawings category 
offers portraits and other subjects by Amer- 
ican artists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Of special interest are Thomas 
Birch’s Harbor of Philadelphia and a pair 
of pastel portraits by Ruth Henshaw of Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Samuel Dinsmoor. Other ar- 
tists represented are Frederic Remington, 
Arthur Burdette Frost, Raphaelle Peale, 
Maria Peale, David Johnson, John George 
Brown and George H. Bogert.. The sale also 
includes an important series of colored por- 
trait lithographs of American Indians, exe- 
cuted to illustrate Thomas L. McKenney 
and James Hall’s History of the Indian 
Tribes of North America. 

English furniture includes a pair of George 
II finely carved mahogany and needlepoint 
lion-mask side chairs, a George I yewwood and 
fruitwood chest, a George III inlaid mahog- 
any break-front bookcase and a George II 
mahogany bureau bookcase. 

Outstanding in a group of Early American 
silver are a square waiter by the New York 
smith Peter Quintard and a vessel by Ben- 
jamin Burt of Boston. In addition, there are 


oo 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


February 3 & 4, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Comprehensive sale of American 
and English furniture and decorations, from 
the property of Mrs. Geraldine R. Dodge 
and the estate of the late Clara S. E. Voss. 
(For details see story above.) Exhibition now. 


February 10 & 11, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries. French eighteenth-century and 
other furniture, bibelots, tapestries, porce- 
lains and decorations, from the collection of 
Baron Michel de Lannoy, of Paris, and the 
property of other owners, including Mr. Wal- 
ter S. Gay, of New Canaan, Connecticut. 
The furniture collection includes a Louis 
XVI Aubusson tapestry suite comprising two 
bergéres and a canapé, a Louis XV bureau 
plat and an important serpentine-front com- 
mode with chinoiserie mounts by Jean Ma- 
thieu Chevalier. The sale presents numerous 
bibelots—snuff boxes, watches, fans and Fa- 
bergé figurines. There are two silk-woven 
Brussels tapestries and a number of Aubus- 
son rugs. Exhibition from February 4. 


February 14 & 15, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries. Rare first editions and press 





Varied collection of rarities to be 
offered at Parke-Bernet Galleries 





Top to bottom: THE SERGEANT, by F. Remington, 
A.N.A., American 1861-1901; stoUX INDIAN and 
ESKIMO, by M. Hoffman, N.A., American, b. 1887; 
BULL and sHEEP, by Rosa Bonheur, French, 1822- 
1899. 


a George III ajouré silver mazarin by Paul 
Storr and a George II wrought-silver and 
glass epergne executed in London in 1805. 

The varied items, which come mainly 
from the property of Mrs. Geraldine R. 
Dodge and the estate of the late Clara S. E. 
Voss, are currently on exhibit at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. 


publications. Colored plate and other books, 
from the library of Mr. Roy Norr, of New 
York, together with the extensive collection, 
formed by Mr. Robert M. Krauskopf, of 
books, prints and stamps illustrated or de- 
signed by Arthur Szyk. Also sets of standard 
authors in fine bindings, collected by the 
late Clara S. E. Voss. Exhibition from Febru- 
ary 4. 


February 21, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Etchings and engravings from the 
seventeenth to nineteenth century, from the 
estates of the late Theodore F. Tillinghast 
and Morton Stein. A representative number 
of examples by Rembrandt, including the 
“Hundred Guilder” print; works by Diirer 
and other early masters, and works by later 
masters including Whistler, Bone, Cameron 
and Bey. Exhibition from February 11. 


February 28, at 1:45 & 8:00 p.m. February 
29, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Ital- 
ian literature from the fifteenth to nine- 
teenth century, collected by the late Giorgio 
di Veroli, of New York, and sold by order of 
Mrs. Di Veroli. Exhibition from February 18. 
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through Feb. 11 


NARHA SACAIGON GAULERY 


new address: 


32 EAST 69th ST., NEW YORK 
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DE RIVERA 


SCULPTURE AND 


WILLIAM ARCHITECTURE 


LESCAZE 


grace borgenicht gallery 
Feb. 13-Mar. 3 61 EAST 57 





PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


AN EXTENSIVE LECTURE TOUR HAS BEEN SCHED- 
uled for Boris Margo (below) for the month 
of February. His engagements, which begin 
at the Minneapolis School of Art and ter- 
minate at the Baltimore Museum, include a 
four-day seminar at the School of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. Lecturing on his theories 
in painting and graphic media, Mr. Margo 
has traveled widely through the East, but the 
coming tour is his first through the art cen- 
ters of the Midwest. 





Arnold Newman photo 


THE ARTIST AND ILLUSTRATOR Fritz Eichen- 
berg (below) has been named Chairman of 
the Illustration Department of the Art School 
of Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute, as well as Di- 
rector of the Institute’s Graphic Arts Work- 
shop. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Eichenberg received 
training at the Academy of Graphic Arts in 
Leipzig; he won early recognition for his il- 
lustrations of Tyll Eulenspiegel, Crime and 
Punishment and Gulliver’s Travels. He drew 
anti-Nazi cartoons for the Ullstein group of 
newspapers, and Hitler’s ascent to power in 
1933 settled him on a long-considered choice, 
to make his home in the United States. He 
has lived and worked in this country ever 
since, illustrating classics and children’s books. 

Mr. Eichenberg’s work has been exhibited 
at the Library of Congress, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the National Academy and the 
Society of American Graphic Artists. He has 
had a number of one-man shows, and in 
addition he has organized exhibitions for 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 





THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
has announced the election of six new mem- 
bers: Lewis Mumford, author (above); Ed- 
ward Hopper and Andrew Wyeth, painters; 
Marianne Moore, poct; Maxwell Anderson, 
playwright; and Walter Piston, composer. 
The membership of the American Academy 
is limited to fifty, all of whom are chosen 
for special distinction from the 250 members 


NEW IN MINNEAPOLIS 


of its parent body, the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

Mr. Mumford, since 1951 Professor of Re- 
gional Planning at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is noted particularly as the author 
of Technics and Civilization, The Culture 
of Cities and Art and Technics. 

Painting is the only art to be honored in 
the recent election by the admission of two 
representatives. Edward Hopper, who has 
work on display in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um, Phillips Memorial Gallery, Museum of 
Modern Art, Art Institute of Chicago and 
Whitney Museum of American Art, and 
abroad in the British Museum and Victoria 
and Albert Museum, was one of four paint- 
ers chosen to represent the United States at 
the 1952 Venice Biennale. His colleague 
among the new members, Andrew Wyeth, is 
at thirty-eight the youngest Academician ever 
to be elected. 


LYONEL FEININGER 


1871-1956 





Pierre Bonnard’s Dining Room in the Country, a combined interior and landscape 

| painting which dates from 1913, was recently purchased for the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts through the John R. Van Derlip Fund. Measuring sixty-three by eighty inches, 

| the work is one of the largest painted by the artist in his sixty-year career. 

The subdued interior, with its well defined forms, both reflects and acts as a foil 








for the brilliant, form-dissolving light of the out-of-doors. The quiet blues, reds and 
transparent chartreuse of the interior and the greens and yellows of the exterior com- 
bine to produce a compelling effect of the stillness and languorous warmth of a sunny 
afternoon, probably at Vernon, in the Seine valley, where Bonnard spent many of his 
summers during his middle years. The dark-haired woman of the painting seemingly 
is Mme Bonnard. 

Dining Room in the Country was originally bought from the artist by the French 
collector Gaston Bernheim de Villiers; the work remained in his possession for forty 
years, never being offered for sale until recently. The painting has traveled a great 
deal, having been shown in Minneapolis (1916), Paris (1922), Montevideo (1938), Rio 
de Janeiro (1939) and Buenos Aires (1939). 
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The sculptor Jaeques Lipehitz was awarded 
the Alfred G. B. Steel Memorial Prize of 
$300.00 for his work, Mother and Child 
(right), at the 151st Annual Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
(January 22-February 26). Other prize-win- 
ners included Ben Shahn, Ivan Albright, 
Theodore Roszak and Max Weber. 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art currently 
displays the imposing Brancusi exhibition re- 
cently featured at the Guggenheim Museum. 
Comprising more than seventy pieces, the 
assemblage constitutes a major retrospective 
of the work of one of the greatest sculptors 
in modern times. The exhibition will run 
through February 26. Writing about the ex- 
hibition in ARTS (November, 1955), the 
poet William Carlos Williams said, “Brancusi 
wanted to lay calming hands on the rock it- 
self, to force the materials to obey his will— 
that is why his eye sees in his chunks of 
wood so many revelations.” 


NEW YORK NOTES 


Through the month of February the Pierpont Morgan Library is 
featuring an exhibition entitled “Earth, Sky and Stars: Astronomy, 
Astrology and Geography in the Middle Ages.” This exhibition of 
maps, illuminated manuscripts and early printed books, display- 
ing the medieval universe and its lore, is the first of a projected 
series on the vision and imagination of man in the Middle Ages. 
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Brancusi: MLLE POGANY, at the Philadelphia 
Musuem of Art, January 22-February 26. 


Writers and artists throughout these centuries attempted to 
reconcile two different views of the universe, one based on the 
biblical account of creation, the other based on the astronomy 
and astrology of antiquity. Maps on display in the Morgan exhibi- 
tion illustrate the attempted synthesis; the world is usually ar- 
ranged schematically in a circle divided into three parts, Europe, 
Africa and Asia, with Jerusalem in the center and Paradise at 
the top, in the east. Within this tidy world every object, animate 
and inanimate, is subject to the influence of the stars—and the 
science of these influences extends into fascinating ramifications: 
witness the fifteenth-century manuscript (left) of a veterinary 
treatise by Bonifacio di Calabria, which allots to each part of the 
horse the domination of one of the signs of the zodiac. 

The material in the exhibition, though deriving chiefly from 
the Morgan Library’s own collections, includes a number of im- 
portant loan exhibits, among them a map of the Holy Land 
painted on calfskin in Venice about 1300 and the American Geo- 
graphical Society’s famous Leardo map of the world exccuted in 
Venice about 1452. 






First prize in the recent Third Annual Watercolor Exhibition at 
the City Center Gallery was awarded to Hugh Gumpel for 
his The Short Cut. The exhibition, in which seventy artists 
were represented, brought honorable mention to Sylvia Bernstein, 
Hode Frankl and Richard Kirk. Beyond organizing shows and 
competitions, the non-profit City Center Gallery, which is an 
integral part of the City Center of Music and Drama, offers to all 
artists the opportunity of submitting their work once every month 
to juries composed of artists of the highest standing. The jury 
for the recent watercolor exhibition consisted of Dong Kingman, 
Georges Schreiber and Gabor Peterdi. 






The Artists’ Gallery in New York City has announced that it will 
expand its quarters at 851 Lexington Avenue. The gallery does 
not intend to increase the number of its one-man shows but 
rather, to have adequate space for a continuous exhibition of one 
major work by each of the artists it represents. These artists 
change as they are placed with commercial dealers (the Artists’ 
Gallery itself is a non-profit venture), but the number is usually 
between forty and fifty. One-man exhibitions will continue as 
before. The expenses of this expansion have been met with a 
grant from the New York Foundation and from the extra contri- 
butions by the gallery’s patrons. 
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SPECTRUM 








1TH the introduction in Congress of a revised version of the 

Administration’s bill on the arts, the prospects for sound 
Federal arts legislation appear more hopeful than at any time in 
the last fifteen years. Since the end of World War II there has 
been a widening realization that the Federal Government of the 
United States gives less recognition to the role of the arts in our 
national life than any other major nation—or even than many 
smaller nations. This realization has been intensified by the in- 
ternational situation and the necessity of giving the world a true 
picture of American cultural contributions. Our thinking about 
the relation of government and the arts has matured: there is less 
irrational opposition to any governmental role in art, based on 
fears of “socialism” or “government control,” and on the other 
hand, less of the naive belief in wholesale governmental support. 
It is now generally agreed that while the chief financial support 
of the arts in this country will unquestionably continue to come 
from private sources (using the word “private” to include not only 
individuals but foundations and institutions based on private 
capital), nevertheless the arts deserve some measure of the recog- 
nition which our government has long given to science, industry, 
commerce and labor. 

Increasing interest in these questions led in 1948 to the for- 
mation of the Committee on Government and Art, representing 
twelve leading national organizations in the plastic arts and archi- 
tecture; and to the reports submitted to the President by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts in 1953 and the Committee on Government 
and Art in 1954. In the world of politics, valiant pioneer work 
for Federal legislation on the arts has been done for several years 
by Representative Charles R. Howell and his successor Frank 
Thompson, Jr., both Democrats of New Jersey. Mr. Howell and 
Mr. Thompson both sought professional opinion on their bills, 
and showed themselves receptive to it. 

In his annual Message to Congress on the State of the Union in 
January, 1955, President Eisenhower pointed out the importance 
of the arts in our national life, and said that he would recom- 
mend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts. A bill to this effect, H.R. 5756, drafted by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, was introduced in the House 
in April by Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright, Republican of 
New York. This bill was immediately endorsed by Mr. Thompson 
and later made part of his omnibus bill on the arts. A voluntary 
committee representing all the arts was formed to consider these 
various measures, with Clarence Derwent as Chairman and Harold 
Weston as Vice-Chairman. Hearings on the bills held in Washing- 
ton in July brought forth widespread support from representatives 
of all cultural fields. 

Certain improvements in the Administration bill were recom- 
mended by the Committee on Government and Art and its com- 
panion committee. The main recommendations were to make the 
proposed Federal Advisory Commission more representative by 
giving leading national arts organizations a voice in nominating 
members; to insure equal representation of all the arts; to pro- 
vide definite terms of service for members, and rotation of mem- 
bership; and to broaden the Commission’s functions by making 
its advisory services available to other Federal departments and 
agencies. These recommendations have been accepted by Repre- 
sentatives Thompson and Wainwright, and both of them have 
introduced revised bills, H.R. 7973 and 8291. As of this writing 
only 7973 has been printed, and the following comments are 
based on it. 

The bill is a relatively brief, simply-worded measure. It begins 
with this basic statement: “That the growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and individual initi- 


This month’s guest contributor to the Spectrum is Lloyd Goodrich, 
associate director of the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York 
and chairman of the Committee on Government and Art. In the latter 
capacity he is in a position to bring us up to date on the fine-arts bills 
now pending before Congress.—].M. 


ative; that the encouragement of creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, are essential to the general wel- 
fare and the national interest; and that the encouragement of the 
arts, while primarily a matter for private and local initiative, is 
an appropriate matter of concern to the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

The bill would establish in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
whose function would be to “undertake studies of, and to make 
recommendations relating to, appropriate methods . . . for en- 
couragement of creative activity in the performance and practice 
of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts.” 
The Commission would consist of twenty-one members, three for 
each of the seven major fields of the arts—music; drama and 
dance; literature; architecture; painting, sculpture and graphic 
art; photography and motion pictures; and radio and television. 
The members would be appointed by the President, with a pro- 
vision that recommendations for nomination would be submitted 
by the leading national organizations in the respective fields, these 
organizations to be determined by the President every six years. 
The term of service would be six years, and members would not 
be eligible for reappointment for two years thereafter. 

Assisting the Commission would be special committees of “per- 
sons expert in the field of art involved,” appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with 
the same provision for nominations by national organizations. 
These committees would undertake studies in their respective 
fields and would report to the Commission, which in turn would 
make its recommendations to the Secretary. 

The advisory services of the Commission would also be avail- 
able on request to the head of any Federal department or agency 
having a program in the arts. It is specifically provided that “this 
Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive Order vesting authority in the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts.” 

No definite appropriation is stated: only “such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this Act.” 


Ss CAN be seen, the bill’s provisions are broad. It makes no such 

detailed proposals as the Committee on Government and Art 
made in its 1954 report. The intention is evidently not to limit 
the Commission’s functions by too much definition, but to allow 
it to work them out in practice. But while the bill is by no means 
the final answer to problems of government and the arts, there is 
no question that it is a considerable step ahead. It would mean 
that for the first time in our history there would be a body in the 
executive branch concerned with and representing all the arts, 
established on a long-range instead of an emergency basis. 

Since the revised bill now has what amounts to bipartisan sup- 
port, and since it is non-political, carries no large appropriations, 
and is so manifestly in the public interest, it would seem to have 
an excellent chance of enactment, even in this year of a presi- 
dential election. But for this to happen, widespread support is 
necessary. It is to be hoped that individuals and organizations in 
all the arts will give their support, and make it known to their 
representatives in both houses of Congress. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, those most concerned with the bill, aside from Mr. 
Wainwright and Mr. Thompson, are Representatives Graham A. 
Barden, Chairman of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, and Lee Metcalf, Chairman of the subcommittee which 
conducted the July hearings. Communications to them would be 


valuable in securing favorable consideration of the bill by Congress. 
L. G. 







































Three provocative exhibitions highlight midwinter : 

PARIS events .. . the late Torres-Garcia shown in large retrospective 
... abstract work by Vasarely ... Hans Arp shows 
collages dating from 1914 to 1955 


BY JEROME MELLQUIST 


Oe ae 


D™ rE the endless spin of its exhibitions, Paris has persistently 
served as a lens whereby the gifted may focus their own 
potentialities. To witness fresh affidavits on this phenomenon, 
one has only to consult three of the winter’s more provocative 
exhibitions—Torres-Garcia, a Uruguayan whose considerable, if 
incomplete, retrospective hung at the Musée National de l’Art 
Moderne; Vasarely, a Hungarian exposing a sufficient résumé 
at the Galerie Denise Renée; and Arp, the Alsatian whose 
collages at the Galerie Berggruen imparted, as almost always, the 
quicksilver glint of a radiant disposition. Each had been sub- 
jected to other lights before coming here, but the French prism 
very certainly concentrated what already had been implicit. 
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OAQUIN TORRES-GARCIA, after leaving his native Montevideo in 
J 1891 at the age of seventeen, settled temporarily in Barcelona. 
Here, as Jean Cassou, Director of the museum, indicates in his 
catalogue of the retrospective, he met the tortured architect 
Antoni Gaudi, and executed frescoes for public buildings and 
churches, designing them upon the correct, if somewhat anach- 
ronistic, principles of Puvis de Chavannes. Possibly not unaware 
of cubism, he had, by 1917, decided to devote himself to “peinture- 
peinture.” He lived two years in the U.S. (the show’s earliest 
canvas, in fact, is a skyscraper vista in a gray-to-rose gamut re- 
sembling Marin’s), resided successively in Leghorn, Italy, Ville- 
franche, France, and then, in the early twenties, settled in Paris. 
Though soon producing abstract work (denser in palette than 
such contemporaries as Mondrian), he sometimes reverted to 
figure pieces (as in L’Espagnole), and presently to ochre-toned 
depictions of aborigines. These last reflected a tie with the tubular 
and the conical in both Incan and African Negro sculpture. 
Yet not until creating his many-niched abstractions (as in a 
so-called Composition symétrique) did he complete his arc of 
development. These, divided upon the surface plane somewhat 
like a Gottlieb, furnish a catalogue of solar emblems, Egyptian 
incunabula, child-like strings of toy trains, hammers, temples, 
carts and the like. Even so, they constitute not merely a repository 
of such signs (as does a Klee, for instance), but also an arrange- 
ment to correspond with an ideal measure. Torres-Garcia had 
meditated much upon the Golden Mean, and he sought to incor- 
porate it in such canvases. Yet the order seemed intrinsic rather 
than imposed, and hence the objectification still is meaningful. 
Furthermore, his texture remained consistently agreeable. The 
canvases lend themselves to one’s touch, almost as would a low 
bas-relief. Later, returning to South America, he produced imag- 
inary portraits of Columbus, Titian, Bach, Cézanne and other fig- 
ures of the past; he invoked the port of Montevideo; he portrayed 
a crucified Jesus. But the Paris sojourn had coincided with his 
most fruitful period. By the time of his death in 1949 he had 
become a sage to his fellow countrymen, and now apparently he 
has won a secure place among the progenitors of the abstraction 
of the twenties. One can only regret that the show, having starte 
with a single New York canvas, included no others from that city 
and altogether omitted his very earliest work. Nor did it include 
large-scale photos illustrating his Monument cosmique at Pare 
Rodo, or his unique murals for a hospital, also in Montevideo. 
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Above; Hans Arp, GEO 
METRIC COLLAGE, 1916 (@ 
the Galerie Berggruen) 
left, Vasarely, vj jain, 198 
(at the Galerie Denis 
Renée); right, Torres-Gar 
Cia, COMPOSITION BLEUE (él 
the Musée National de 
l'Art Moderne). ! 
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HOUGH considerably younger, Vasarely, a Hungarian born at 
Pécs in 1908, studied and exhibited in his native country 
until coming to Paris in 1930. His Etude bleue, of that year, mani- 
fests a preoccupation, in descending order, with parallel longi- 
tudinal lines (as if for upper sky—where a ganglion-like cloud is 
floating), then circles, grids and spirals (still further descending), 
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which come to rest upon an inflected black line touching, at the 
base, a truncated section of a globe (presumably terra firma). It 
might have been called a “Song of Directions,” though its tune 
was that of high-suspension wires, and it recalled, perhaps, related 
conceptions by a fellow Hungarian, Moholo-Nagy. Subsequently, 
Vasarely inscribed heads upon a cube (naming this an exercise 
in “axonometric space”), and, inspired by Malevitch and his 
white plane, proffered his Etude (establishing space by the 
movement of squares and lozenges). He did not overlook Herbin 
and his geometrical indications, nor was he oblivious to Mondrian. 
Still, his was a Cyclopean urge towards immeasurable spaces, 
towards—as it were—more anonymous productions. Reducing his 
color today to brown, black, tan and purple, he often suggests 
a folding-back of the plane (perhaps his most singular contribu- 
tion). But what perplexes is that he confers no rest. Like Trotsky’s 
revolution, his is one of perpetual motion, and in fact he con- 
cluded his catalogue essay with the very words “perpetuum 
mobile.” Paris surely has helped to clarify—perhaps by propin- 
quity to men like Léger—his ideas about an art abolishing the 
easel picture (and all related egotism); and he may well turn 
in time to industrial fabrications for the multitudes. Yet, to 
employ his own term, possibly he is more a plasticien than 
painter—his shapes, his parallels, his breaks, his allocations under- 
going no transmutation through color, but remaining forever 
suspended in a space where they serve other powers. 


7 Vasarely is accepted, however, as a constructionist, then, by 
contrast, Hans Arp clings to a state more clearly that of a poet. 
Even his smallest collages—and the Paris show skillfully ordered 
them from 1914, the date of the earliest production, to 1955— 
emanate from some unitary flow where man and matter do not 
dissever their relationship. And Arp, as I learned while conversing 
lengthily with him at Basel, would range his collages into three 
phases—his initial “ragged” ones, next the more geometrically 
inspired works (stemming, he said, from his first contact with 
Sophie Taeber-Arp at Zurich), and finally his scattered petal-like 
arrangements according to the laws of chance. Eventually, having 
completed his mural projects for a café in Strasbourg, Arp 
centered himself in Paris, and here the deposit became richer. 
Repeatedly, examining later “cuttings” from the show at Berg- 
gruen’s, one got the irresistible impression of standing above a 
pool, lost in some flux while swirling down with leaves falling in 
chance-like variations, But arrangement altered the adventitious, 
for a mind had intervened. Nevertheless, Arp had surrendered to 
some perennial flux, recalling perhaps a Thales and his world of 
water, or a dreaming Zen-Buddhist, finding harmony because not 
averse to some principle operative in the growth of leaves and 
the expansion of flowers. Paris had not stunted this, the man’s 
essential development, and thus again had proved a sympathetic 
matrix to the growth of an artist. 
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Admiralty Islands, Melanesia: 
WAR CHARM. 


THE ART OF 
THE SOUTH SEAS 


Baltimore’s Oceanic exhibition brings 
wider esteem to the creations of 


now vanishing cultures. 


Maori tribes, New Zealand, Polynesia: 
BREAST PENDANT. 


ey centuries, mention of the South Seas has evoked the vision 
of an unspoiled paradise, its people happily absorbed in their 
tribal arts and crafts, their festivals and ceremonies. This vision, 
which in the last century impelled Gauguin and Stevenson to 
renounce the world of European culture, and which only twenty- 
five years ago prompted Matisse to explore the tropical islands of 
the Pacific, has always been in part an idealization, but since 
World War II it has come to bear only the faintest resemblance 
to reality. The forces of distant civilizations occupied island after 
island, and native arts, customs, ways of life have been perma- 
nently transformed, and in some areas totally extinguished. 

In the light of these changes, the Baltimore Museum of Art 
understandably attaches special importance to a recent donation 
of Oceanic art collected by Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wurtzburger: the 
gift forms a precious assemblage from an art which is no longer 
being produced, an impressive art which must now be regarded as 
belonging to the past. Comprising some two hundred objects, the 
collection includes masks, ancestor figures, ornaments from reli- 
gious buildings, dance shields, staffs, mallets, axes, jars and stop- 
pers, spatulas, breast plates and jewelry. Expertly selected, most 
of the objects were acquired by Mr. and Mrs. Wurtzburger during 
their extended travels in the South Seas. The collection has already 
been placed on view in the Museum and will be featured until 
March 4. The catalogue of the exhibition is introduced with an 
essay, by Professor Paul S. Wingert and Mr. Douglas F. Fraser. 
which sets the displays in perspective against the Oceanic cultural 
background. 

The peoples of Oceania developed over the course of many cen- 
turies an almost incredible variety of art styles, each representative 
of one of the cultures which evolved in this vast area. The cultural 
diversity of this part of the world was the result of successive 
waves of migration—and these of many different stocks—which 
apparently originated in Indonesia and spread irregularly over 
the islands. But varied as was the art expression of Oceania, it 
nonetheless reveals certain broadly shared characteristics. 

Throughout the islands, art was primarily a religious manifes- 
tation. Concepts of the supernatural reflected the general belief 
that ancestor and spirit forces could, when contacted by prescribed 
ceremonies or practices, insure good crops, health and well-being. 
Social prestige, a consideration of utmost importance in the Pacific 
world, was often maintained by sponsoring or conducting religious 
ceremonies, for which sacred figures, masks, shields, pendants and 
implements were required. Thus religion fostered not only paint- 
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New Hebrides, Melanesia: 
CEREMONIAL PIG-KILLER. 


New Ireland, Melanesia: 
MORTUARY POLE. 


ing and sculpture, but many of the minor arts and crafts as well. 

The artist, almost without exception, was a skilled craftsman 
whose talents were in high demand in his society. The Oceanic 
sculptor used tools made of stone, bone, shell and shark or rat 
teeth; only in Indonesia was metal used. Color, often applied as 
a gesso-like coating, was in many areas a conspicuous feature of 
art. Vegetable or earthen pigments were used, pigments brilliant 
and diverse in tone but frequently of transient character because 
applied without a binding medium. 

The human figure and aspects of the human figure, such as the 
head or face, are the predominant subjects depicted in Oceanic 
art. But few Pacific sculptures are naturalistic representations; the 
great bulk of them are executed without reference to a visual 
model and are intended to express an idea or a symbol, often of 
some supernatural force. Animal forms, including birds, fish, 
crocodiles, snakes and pigs, provide the artist with additional 
subjects, while floral motifs are only very rarely used. Geometric 
designs appear as an enrichment of surfaces or with symbolic 
meaning. The addition of beads, shells or bone often completes 
the esthetic expression. 

In the art of Oceania basic types of design, both two-dimen- 
sional and three-dimensional, are interpreted in a variety of ways 
to express subject matter in conformity with the style traditional 
to an area. Narrative or mythological subjects, however, are almost 
invariably rendered in a compositional manner, while an aerial 
design is frequently used to represent figures which have a 
mobility or an actual movement in space. Three-dimensional 
sculptures generally represent ancestors or life-forms expres- 
sive or symbolic of spirit beings. Supernatural beings of the 
invisible spirit world, those beings encountered psychologically at 
moments of great emotional stress, are often expressed by weird, 
spectacular forms, further dramatized by the use of vivid color. 
Sculptures of this kind actually recreate the emotional impact of 
an encounter, in a state of frenzy or hallucination, with a super- 
natural being. 

To be appreciated fully, any art must be understood within the 
context of its culture; but the direct and expressive vigor of 
Oceanic creations makes one’s very first contact with them a 
visually exciting and rewarding experience. The artistic importance 
of these creations, though proclaimed long ago by Gauguin and then 
by the German expressionists, has been slow to receive general 
recognition. The current exhibition at Baltimore is a happy indica- 
tion that the art of the South Seas is emerging from its near neglect. 



















































Sepik River area, 
New Guinea, 
Melanesia: MAsk. 








New Britain, Melanesia: FEMALE FIGURE. 


THE LOST WORLD 
OF JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


An exhibition in Boston and a new 
biography commemorate the American 


painter on the 100th anniversary of his birth. BY HILTON KRAMER 


Sargent in his Paris studio, 1884. 


‘Or recalls pictures as masterly as work as they are as human 
interpretation, others merely assertive and clever, still others 
showy and flimsy, again others objective and breathlessly faithful 
to the look of things; mural paintings overingeniously archeolog- 
ical, others highly decorative in an archaistic way, others highly 
undecorative in a melodramatic way, a few highly decorative and 
as deeply felt, some mildly decorative and hardly felt at all... . 
One has the spectacle of a first rate gift producing rarely at its 
height, but dealing often in the second rate or worse.” 

These words from the late Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., may not 
strike one as the most respectful way to honor John Singer Sar- 
gent on the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth, yet they are 
entirely apposite to the exhibition which has been assembled at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston to mark that event (January 
3-February 7). The “second rate or worse” simply abounds in that 
depressing assemblage, and of murals which are “hardly felt at 
all” none can take precedence over those with which Sargent 
decorated the rotunda of the Boston museum and which have 
now been equipped with new lights so that no last banality will 
pass unnoticed. 

All in all, one has the impression that this anniversary has been 
an occasion for extreme nervousness about Sargent’s artistic mer- 
its. Mr. Perry T. Rathbone, under whose direction the Boston 
exhibition was organized, has been careful to claim virtually noth- 
ing for Sargent as an artist. He has preferred instead to base this 
exhibition squarely on the artist’s status as an institution among 
Boston’s older, wealthy classes for whom Sargent became the 
embodiment of all that glittered in their Anglophile dream of 
genteel culture. “. . . of his art’s impressive significance as a social 
document of a vanished era there can be no question,” Mr. Rath- 
bone remarks in his foreword to the exhibition catalogue; and 
with an evident sense of relief he has gone off to collect all sorts 
of divans, chairs, vases, draperies, old rugs, rubber trees and pot- 
ted palms with which to surround the pictures on view. Moreover, 
the main text of the catalogue, entitled Sargent’s Boston, is an 
essay on “Sargent and his Boston Friends and Patrons” by Mr. 
David McKibbin of the Boston Athenaeum; and this essay, while 
distinguished for its scholarship and sympathy, never touches on 
the most essential point: that however important ‘Sargent’s con- 
nections with the city of Boston might have been as a social fact. 
from the point of view of the painter's art, they coincided for the 
most part with his period of decline. 

Yet, if Mr. Rathbone has claimed nothing for Sargent’s art, the 
painter’s latest biographer, Mr. Charles Merrill Mount, has felt 
it necessary to claim everything. It is probably safe to say that Mr. 
Mount’s biography* was the only book published last year—and 
one of the last in the foreseeable future—written on the incredible 
assumption that in the matter of Sargent’s quarrel with Roger Fry 
on the artistic importance of the post-impressionists, history has 
vindicated Sargent and proved Fry to have been wrong. This 
makes for a quaint, if somewhat unreal, study. But there is noth- 
ing merely quaint in Mr. Mount’s further claims that as against 


* John Singer Sargent: A Biography by Charles Merrill Mount. W. W. 
Norton & Company. $5.95. 
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Sargent’s best works were frequently devoted to familiar subjects for which he had special affection. This drawing 
of the Sargent and Richardson families in Worcestershire, England, July 30, 1889, is among them. Included in the 
group are the artist’s mother (second from left) and the writer Vernon Lee (third from right, leaning forward), a 
friend of the artist from his boyhood. The drawing is in the collection of Mrs. Charles J. White. 


“Velasquez coldness and Goya’s derisiveness’” Sargent’s “compo- 
sitional fertility” showed itself to be superior, or that Sargent is 
America’s “greatest master.”+ (One need only invoke a single 
name—Whistler’s—to show the absurdity of this last point.) These 
judgments are preposterous as criticism, but they are remarkable 
for their nostalgia, for their desperate, wishful attempt to repos- 
sess a past which history has already disavowed. And it is in this 


respect that Mr. Mount’s book and the Boston exhibition operate 
on the same ground. 


page the sweeping claims of Sargent’s biographer, however, 
nor Mr. Rathbone’s raids on the establishments of Louisberg 
Square contribute anything to an understanding of Sargent as an 
artist. On this subject, Mather’s views are actually more respect- 
ful of the man’s art, addressed as they are to the art itself and not 
to fantasies of a lost epoch. 

Sargent’s method derived from the portrait styles of Hals, Velas- 
quez and Manet, which, contrary to what they promised to the 
future of painting, had been transformed by his famous teacher, 
Carolus-Duran, into a superficial means for satisfying the tastes of 
the wealthy bourgeoisie. Sargent thus nourished his talents—which 
were admittedly large—on just those elements which the advanced 
art of his contemporaries abandoned as obstacles to serious artistic 
goals: a confined palette, a paint surface whose only vigor consist- 
ed of easy, bravura effects, and a commitment to a stylish, descrip- 
tive subject matter. It is litthe wonder that he found himself more 


t“Sargent: An American Old Master” by Charles Merrill Mount. 
New York Times Magazine, January 8, 1956. 


at home in London and Boston than in Paris. 

Within this limited style, Sargent produced some notable pic- 
tures; the famous portrait of Madame Gautreau in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum is among them, although even there the lower por- 
tion of the picture, on which the painter does not seem to have 
sustained his interest, is always on the verge of falling away into 
insignificance. Something comparable also applies to the most am- 
bitious picture in the Boston exhibition, The Daughters of Ed- 
ward Boit. The four little girls in the picture, particularly the 
two in the foreground, are painted with great charm and skill; 
yet Mather’s observation that the picture as a whole is “unpleas- 
ant in scale and feebly realized as a space” is still an accurate one. 
The great dark area between the two vases remains, a> painting, 
simply a void; and as this constitutes nearly half the surface, even 
the charm of the foreground figures, which exhibit Sargent’s touch 
at its loving and most knowledgeable best, can scarcely retrieve it. 

If it is whole pictures, complete painted surfaces and not mere 
passages, which interest us—as it finally must in looking at paint- 
ing—there are two other works in the Boston exhibition which are 
more satisfactory; they are Ralph Curtis on the Beach at Scheven- 
ingen and the small portrait of the artist’s father, Dr. FitzWilliam 
Sargent. Like most of Sargent’s best works, they are small pictures 
and they were executed early in his career on familiar subjects 
for which he had special affection. The painting of Ralph Curtis 
shows a greater spontaneity and gaiety than is usual with Sargent; 
the outdoor atmosphere had lightened his palette, and the inform- 
al circumstances of its composition doubtless contributed some- 
thing to its free and vigorous touch; it is painting closer to Manet 
than most of Sargent’s corpus, closer in fact to Sargent’s French 
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contemporaries than all his official commissions. It leaves one with 
a nagging sense of what Sargent might have achieved if he had 
abandoned himself to a more fastidious concentration on the art 
of painting, unburdened by ambitions to become the affluent 
“painter laureate” of British and American society. 

In this regard it is interesting to compare Sargent with his 
friend, the novelist Henry James. They were very much alike in 
their artistic culture and their social horizons; both were offspring 
of American families whose cultural anxieties led them to make 
Europe a necessary part of their lives. Both lived by their talents, 
and both stood in a similar relation to nineteenth-century French 
art. But there seems to have been a vast difference in artistic sen- 
sibility; where James succeeded in proliferating out of the French 
novel a stunning literary art of the highest order, an art new to 
America—and indeed, to England as well—Sargent simply suc- 
cumbed to a talent which was motivated by no vision larger than 
itself. If we can imagine for a moment what Sargent might have 
brought to American art—a full consciousness of the advanced 
French painting of his time—we must further imagine a half cen- 
tury in which American painters would have been so much the less 
haunted and paralyzed by a provincialism which demanded that 
they always begin at a beginning which no native tradition has 
ever been able to supply them with. Sargent was in a position to 
do it, and to imagine him in this role is a dazzling conjecture, but 
in the end a sad and disappointing one. 

Sad, because Sargent in reality rode the crest of a different 
wave. On this score it is fantastic to find Mr. Mount praising 
Sargent for his social ambition, and in the course of this praise, 
bluntly overlooking the notorious delinquency of the middle 
class milieu in the matter of supporting the advanced art of the 
last hundred years. Mr. Mount writes, “Until history suffered a re- 
writing in our time, it was well known that the old masters. . . 
were all amazingly affluent, and their works widely sought. Look- 
ing about him during the nineteenth century, any student of the 
arts could see practicing masters who lived in splendor, and had 
recognition of their contemporaries for their achievement. They 
saw a continuity from past times to their own which implied that 
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if a man was a real artist, one of greatness, he would achieve suc- 
cess on a large scale, with all the attributes of honor, wealth and 
position. .. . It was not yet the era of impecunious painters when 
Carolus-Duran held sway, and the young Sargent sat at his feet. 
Only since then, with our interest in psychology, has come the 
new confusion of values which demands that an artist cry in the 
wilderness. . . . The wretchedness of a man’s life has come to count 
as an indication of artistic integrity. . . .” ** 

The extent to which these remarks constitute a hideous insult 
to every artist who has ever sacrificed financial gains for the integ- 
rity of his art is, I believe, too self-evident to require comment. 
What needs to be pointed out is the degree to which Sargent’s art, 
even at its impressive best, retains the stamp of his ambition and 
circumstances. In the fine exhibition of Sargent, Whistler and 
Mary Cassatt which Mr. Frederick A. Sweet organized in 1954 for 
The Art Institute of Chicago and the Metropolitan Museum, 
Sargent alone seemed confined to his era, “dated’’ as we say, 
charming and ingratiating exactly to the degree that his historical 
moment permitted, and no more. It means, I think, that fewer 
and fewer of his works will interest us in the future, for the pass- 
age of time is ruthless in its banishment of works of art which 
depend on extra-artistic qualities for their survival. 

Still, one would like to have seen this anniversary met with a 
vigorous display selected purely on the basis of Sargent’s best 
work, with an exhibition that would establish Sargent the artist 
(without the trappings of his age) before our eyes once and for 
all. But the occasion has passed, and it is doubtful if anyone a 
hundred years hence will be sufficiently interested to make the 
attempt. 


** When it comes to the rewriting of history. Mr. Mount needs to yield 
first place to nobody. In 1887, the year Sargent came to America to do 
the portrait of Mrs. Henry Marquand at Newport (she was the wife of 
the president of the Metropolitan Museum), Camille Pissarro wrote to 
his son, Lucien, “I have been wanting to write you three days, but I 
lacked the three cents postage.” [See Alfred Werner's article, “The 
Humble and Colossal Pissarro,” Commentary, July 1954.] 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF EDWARD BOT (above), painted in Paris in 1882, is the most ambitious picture 
in the Boston exhibition. (The work itself is in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts.) 
The two figures in the foreground, as well as decorative details in the vases and rug, are painted 
with great charm and skill, yet the assertion of the late Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.—that the 
picture is “unpleasant in scale and feebly realized as a space”—still applies to a major part of 
the work. Much freer and spontaneous in its handling of surface and subject is the painting of 


RALPH CURTIS ON THE BEACH AT SCHEVENINGEN (left), painted in Holland, 1880. The picture is in 
the collection of Mrs. Schuyler Owen. 











The late Julio Gonzalez is one of the last of the great modern artists to 


receive full recognition and acclaim on this side of the Atlantic. This 
month the first major exhibition of his works will open at the Museum 
of Modern Art (February 8-April 8), and next month the Kleemann 
Galleries will also exhibit important works (March 3-30). The edi- 
tors of ARTS have invited the artist’s daughter, herself a painter now 
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living in France, to write a memoir of this Spanish master. Next 
month Leo Steinberg will write about these two notable exhibitions. 


JULIO GONZALEZ, MY FATHER 


BY ROBERTA GONZALEZ 


a. is only after we have lost someone dear to us that we realize 
it is too late to ask the essential questions which would have 
enlightened us on his intimate being. 

Because we live in daily contact with our parents, we feel we 
know everything about their lives, particularly if the parents have 
maintained an attitude of silence about their past. Children, with 
their natural egoism, conclude that nothing ever took place before 
their own life began. 

We must wait until there comes the moment of “return upon 
the past,” provoking the deep impulse to go back as far as pos- 
sible, before we can be induced to retrace the course of years earlier 
than our own, before we can begin to question ourselves earnestly 
about those who are no longer with us. 

Loneliness and the griefs of life bring us to review memories for 
which tangible evidence, though slight at times, still exists: letters, 
souvenirs and, in my particular case, an ceuvre that has been left 
behind. With scrutiny, images blurred by time suddenly spring 
into sharp relief; memory, suppling to its task, allows the smallest 
details to rise up anew before us. Yet, so far as their precise time 
and place are concerned, these memories often remain only approxi- 
mate. In spite of these difficulties I have been able, little by little, to 
bring together a considerable number of details on my father’s life. 
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ke of all I must acknowledge how loving a father, how sure 
a friend he was, and what an irreparable loss his death meant 
to me. 

I still see him with his noble features revealing an uneasy and 
melancholy gentleness—those features which could brighten with 
an unexpected smile, filled with mischievousness, and followed by 
a droll and pointed explanation. 

I still see him, calm and nervous, gentle and violent, irritable 
and tolerant, discouraged and full of hope, amiable and unre- 
sponsive, confident and distrustful, taciturn and vivacious; for 
often he would pass from one extreme to the other. 

I still see him, too, as passionately devoted to music as he was 
to art, deciphering complicated scores, though his technical knowl- 
edge of music was slight. He would sing, and play on his mando- 
lin, the main themes of the different instruments. It was in this 
way that I, as an adolescent excluded from all activity by a long 
illness, was brought into contact with the symphonies of Beethoven, 
the preludes to Wagner's works, the motets of Palestrina. 

Contrary to my uncle Joan, who used to fill the house with 
books, my father was scarcely interested in literature. Nonetheless, 
a few beloved books were always within reach of his hand. Fore- 
most were the Old and the New Testament, Homer, Vergil, Dante, 
Cervantes, Moliére and Bossuet. He read and reread them con- 
stantly, trying to penetrate ever deeper into the thought of the 
author. 

My father needed the quiet of the country, where he would 


Left: the artist in his studio, ca. 1932. 


have loved to work at his art and lead a tranquil family life. The 
world of nature everywhere was dear to him, but he felt a special 
love for his native Catalonia, which all through his life he remem- 
bered with profound nostalgia. Yet he did not hesitate to leave 
his home for Paris. 


T was around the year 1899 that he came to France with his 
family. My grandfather had died three years earlier, at Bar- 
celona, where he had operated a well known foundry specializ- 
ing in wrought-iron art. There my father and his brother Joan, 
seven years older, had learned to work metal when they still were 
no more than boys. They also took evening courses at the School 
of Fine Arts, for they had decided upon a career in painting and 


Self-portrait, 1941. 
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sculpture. My grandfather himself devoted all his leisure time to 
drawing and sculpture, and the best-known artists of Barcelona 
would gather in his atelier. Thus the family lived in an atmos- 
phere of both craftsmanship and art. 

In 1892, at the Barcelona International Exposition of Applied 
Art, my father and my uncle won a gold medal for the works 
which they exhibited—and won as well a bronze medal awarded 
by the city of Colombia, which was conducting a similar exposi- 
tion on the occasion of the fourth centenary of its foundation. My 
father was barely sixteen at the time. 

Upon the death of his father, my uncle Joan took over the 
direction of the foundry, but his health, already weakened, did 
not permit him to carry the burden for long. The business was 
sold, and the family decided to go to Paris. 

\ number of the young artists of Barcelona followed their ex- 
ample—the talented Roig, for example, a faithful friend, who 
recently died in Barcelona. 

In Paris contact was established with the group of Picasso, 
Manolo, Max Jacob and Maurice Raynal. At this period Picasso 
was the friend of my uncle in particular, who introduced him into 
the family circle. There were meetings in Montmartre, but most 
of the gatherings took place in Montparnasse, frequently at the 
Café de Versailles, which still stands at the Place de Rennes. The 
friends often met as well at 22 Avenue du Maine, where my 
grandmother lived with my aunts Pilar and Lola, the devoted 
sisters of my uncle and father. 

In spite of material difficulties which forced them to work, my 
aunts would entertain, with openhanded generosity, more than a 
small contingent of poverty-stricken artists, of whom the most 
regular attendants were Roig, Picasso and Manolo—the last almost 


Gonzalez and his daughter Roberta in the country, ca. 1938; 


photograph by Hans Hartung 


legendary for his wit as well as for his “shifts and dodges.” 

For the two brothers it was a period fecund in drawings and 
paintings. It was then that my father painted, among other works, 
The Footbath, Woman, Child, The Sea and The Fortifications 
of Paris. 

But my uncle’s health grew worse. An overpowering longing 
for the sun took hold of him. Believing he would recover his 
strength at Barcelona, he left Paris accompanied by my Aunt 
Pilar. It was the first separation in the family, which was knit to- 
gether by bonds stronger than anyone on the outside could easily 
imagine. 

Separated by hundreds of kilometers, brothers and sisters none- 
theless kept in close touch with one another by mail. There were 
also the visits from Barcelona to Paris, and vice versa. It was at 
this period that the two brothers exhibited at the Salon des Indé- 
pendants and the Salon d’Automne. In the latter my father was 
to be admitted as a member several years later. 

Around 1906 my father wrote to his brother, “I’ve made the 
acquaintance of a very likable young musician; his name is 
Varese.” Edgar Varése, speaking with me this past summer, has 
confirmed the strong friendship which united the two. My father 
spent a vacation at the home of the musician’s grandfather, in a 
tiny Burgundian village. There he did considerable drawing and 
even forged rings at the village blacksmith’s shop. 

Early in 1908 my uncle died. My father was overwhelmed at the 
loss of the brother who had meant so much to him. With him he 
lost a rare and precious friendship, one for which he would never 
find an equivalent. My father could not offer full resistance to his 
grief. He abandoned his work for many months, refused to see 
his friends. He quarreled with Picasso. Finally, circumstances took 
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The photograph (left) of Gonzalez, taken in 1938 by the author, 
shows him working with an acetylene torch. Below: WOMAN 
COMBING HER HAIR, 1936; wrought iron, 52” high; collection of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 
















































him from an avant-garde milieu into one that was more ‘“well- 
behaved.” 


r was then that the long period of solitude began. He had lost 
his bearings and could no longer recognize his path. Yet, in the 
dark where he was feeling his way, occasional glimmers appeared, 
as witness the fine pastels of 1914-18. In general, however, his 
efforts in painting had become hesitant. His canvases reflected the 
influence of Puvis de Chavannes—the same respect for purity of 
design, the same atmosphere of vague, melancholy nostalgia. His 
works were calm, pure and sad, just in their composition, but they 
did not achieve the promise of his earlier attempts. His first 
chased masks had been splendid, but the ones of this new period 
were disappointing. My father also engraved jewelry and objets 
dart, dissipating his energies to little advantage. He was living 
through his period of inner torment—and of long gestation. The 
new expression of art that was taking form within him, and of 
which he had a dim presentiment, was to see the light of day only 
after the passage of some fifteen years. 

Yet, almost at his side, there was evolving the cubist venture, 
from which he stubbornly turned away his gaze. Liberation awaited 
him there, but he was not yet ready to believe. 

This conflict, setting my father at odds with himself for so long 
a time, was a painful one indeed; deliberately or not he had cut 
himself off from the fertile milieu that was necessary to bring his 
genius to its fruition. Perhaps, out of despair, he had fled a cli- 
mate which he and his brother had both loved, in which they both 
had experienced the first satisfactions of an artist. 

Fate had more in store for him in his anguished anxiety: trials 
in the sphere of his affections, psychic trials as well, and material 
difficulties. Nothing seems to have been spared him. 

My grandmother and my aunts returned to France around 1915, 
this time to establish themselves permanently. The future was 
uncertain; war was raging. But their joy in being reunited with 
a beloved son and brother quieted all hesitation. And there was 
also a tiny little girl now, who was waiting only for their arrival 
to come in from the country, where she had been placed with a 
nurse. 

Around 1916-17 my father worked for a time at the Renault 
factories, then under military requisition. There he became fa- 
miliar with oxy-acetylene welding. My stepmother still keeps a 
little iron statue of Christ, forged in secret at the factory by this 
process. This effort was only a timid experiment, however; it was 
not until many years later that he used this means to execute his 
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sculptures—when iron became the material of his choice. 

During this period, from 1913 to about 1925, my father was in 
contact with a number of well known figures. I would often hear 
mentioned the names of Gargallo (to whom he gave lessons in the 
technique of working iron and bronze), Jacques Villon, Zadkine, 
Pompon, André Salmon, André Billy, and Charles Despiau—who, 
after expressing his admiration one day for my father’s sculptures, 
added, with charming simplicity, as he pointed to the more “ab- 
stract” pieces, “You mustn’t hold a grudge against me, but I’m 
not Almighty God and can’t understand everything.” 

My father used to frequent the Closerie des Lilas, a café in 
Montparnasse known for the celebrities in the world of art and 
letters who gathered there. Among them were his great friend 
Alexandre Mercereau, one of the first champions of cubism and 
“the life of the party” at literary soirées until 1929; Paul Fort, the 
“prince of poets”; the publisher Bernouard, who failed to make 
a fortune for paying too much attention to real talent; Modigli- 
ani; and finally Brancusi, who became a familiar figure in the 
household. 

My father made an effort to be sociable, but his lack of confi- 
dence in himself always plunged him back into his isolation. I still 
have a vivid recollection of a scene which must have taken place 
between 1927 and 1930. It was at an art festival organized by the 
writer Gustave Kahn, and a number of celebrated figures were 
present. A friend approached my father and told him that the 
poet Henri de Regnier would be delighted to meet him. Terri- 
fied, my father refused with such violence that the friend had to 
draw back, completely at a loss. How often such scenes occurred! 
How often the doors of my father’s atelier were locked on impor- 
tant visitors—because, he would say, the right moment had not yet 
come for him! 

I believe it was in 1921 that my father and Picasso were recon- 
ciled. Chance had taken a hand in the matter. One day my father 
and my aunts were walking down Boulevard Raspail when they 
suddenly met Picasso, who threw open his arms and exclaimed, 
“Come now, we can’t stay angry all our life! Let’s make up!” 
Picasso was without doubt my father’s best friend. The friendship, 
to be sure, was a difficult one. I saw Picasso for the first time in 
the atelier where my father was executing for him his monumert 
to Guillaume Apollinaire. It was around 1931. I used to see him 
thereafter at our house, but more often at his own place. If I 
must admit it, however, I did not pay much attention on these 
occasions. The drama of youth, made more intense for me by an 
illness of several years’ duration, absorbed me, left me unable to 
escape from my personal problems—all of which, nonetheless, 
could not prevent my mind from registering certain images which 
remain deep in my memory. I can still see Picasso and his pierc- 
ing gaze, which contrasted so with my father’s mischievous but 
gentle expression. I can still hear, from two different mouths, 
witty remarks that were closely similiar: lively, caustic, ironic— 
cruel as well from Picasso—interspersed with laughter, and with 
pointed, well directed criticism, as the two men discussed art and 
artists. I sorely regret never having noted down any of these con- 
versations; it is only their distinctive rhythm that still remains 
with me. 


sere came the years 1927-30, and the long night of struggle 
reached its term. A radiant dawn arose. My father gave up 
painting in order to answer, at last, to the appeal of sculpture; 
for, though he refused to admit it, he was born a sculptor. Still, 
from time to time, he would return to painting, for which he 
always felt a certain preference. 

But he had at length found his true path, along which he was 
to advance with swift strides. He felt the need for a new tech- 
nique to translate the exigencies of new forms, and he recalled 
his experiments with oxy-acetylene welding. Using this technique, 
he executed his first cut-out and hollowed sculptures: Woman 
with Broom, Maternity, a number of still lifes, as well as other 
works that were more fully transposed, such as Don Quixote and 
The Kiss. It was a period rich in sculptures of moderate scale. He 
found himself in possession of a contract with a Left Bank gal- 
lery which exhibited his works at Paris and Brussels in 1930. My 


father’s name became known, and such figures as M. Loebel, 
Christian Zervos, of the Cahiers d’art, and Pierre Loeb took an 
interest in his work, organizing exhibitions respectively in 1934, 
1935 and 1937. 

In this new milieu my father associated with Dali, Breton, 
Eluard, Tanguy, Magnelli and Miro, Laurens and Léger. He 
renewed contact with former acquaintances: Torres-Garcia, whom 
he had known in Barcelona thirty years before, Maurice Raynal 
and André Salmon, who had been the first ones to write to him of 
their enthusiasm over his success. Yet, as always, he remained pro- 
foundly isolated; he had virtually no personal contact with the 
figures cited above. 

If my father required more than fifteen years to discover his 
true path, he needed much less time to accomplish the bulk of his 
works. From 1931 to 1933 there appeared his great aerial sculp- 
tures: Woman Combing Her Hair, Woman with Basket, The 
Prayer, Dancer (surnamed “The Angel” by Picasso), etc. After 
1934 my father was preoccupied with the problem of “capturing” 
shadow, as witness works like Head Called the Tunnel, The Lovers 
and Head Called the Rabbit. From 1936 on he achieved works 
that were more dense and more massive but which nonetheless 
inscribed themselves in space in the same manner as the linear 
forms that had preceded them: Woman with Mirror, Woman 
Combing Her Hair (1936), the Supine Figure of the Zervos Col- 
lection, and finally the Cactus-Men, of 1939. 

Parallel with these “abstract” realizations were his “naturalis- 
tic’ sculptures, of which the prototype is Montserrat, in the 
Museum of Amsterdam. Other magnificent examples are provided 
by the Upright Peasant Torso, the Shouting Montserrat Mask 
and a number of heads. And here the correction of a general 
impression must be stressed, for it must not be forgotten that my 
father always retained his contact with nature, the source, as he 
himself asserted, of all the riches the human mind can acquire. 
Consequently, his works are never pure abstractions, but trans- 
positions, remote as they may seem. 


7 “MORAL success,” the respect of his contemporaries, had come 
to him, material success did not follow. And even to say that 
he had won “moral success” is perhaps an exaggeration, for the 
very ones who defended his work may not have understood its 
full scope, its full significance. An illustration is offered by the 
avowal of Madame Zervos, who, on the occasion of the Gonzalez 
Retrospective at Paris, declared, “We knew that he was great, but 
not so great as this.” 

In 1937 my father married. The entire family left Paris and 
came to live at Arcueil. In 1939 I myself was married to Hans 
Hartung. The war brought us all to a tiny village in Lot, where 
my husband came to rejoin us after being demobilized in the 
summer of 1940. 

As for my father, sculpture was no longer possible because of 
the war; so he drew constantly. The numerous drawings of this 
period are among the most beautiful he ever achieved. They were 
meant to be a base for future sculptures—sculptures that would 
never be executed. 

In September of 1941 my father and stepmother returned to 
Paris. Hunted by the Gestapo, Hartung and I remained in the 
unoccupied zone with my aunts. As I said good-bye to my father 
I had a sorrowful premonition that it was the last time we would 
ever embrace one another. A telegram received on March 27, 
1942, brought word of his sudden death. 

He had worked that winter at a large, figurative sculpture in 
plaster; only the head, poignant and tragic, was completed. It was 
his Montserrat Number 2, inspired by the horrors of war. There 
had been time to create some small plaster figures and a number 
of magnificent drawings. Not long before his death he was heard 
to say, “Now I know where I’m going; everything is clear for 
me.” 

The war had scattered his friends, and only a few were present 
at his funeral. Picasso was among those who accompanied him to 
his last resting place. Stirred by his grief, he painted, as soon as 
he returned to his studio, the beautiful canvas representing the 
head of a dying bull against a background of tragic grays and 
violets. He entitled it “Homage to Gonzalez.” 
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THE CLOISTERS 


Incorporating works of art in the very fabric 
of its architecture, the museum constitutes 
a unique treasury of medieval culture. 





Photographs taken at the Cloisters by Elyane Boardman 





A monumental Spanish retable spreads across one end of the Late Gothic Hall. 


The site of the Cloisters is often compared to that of the medieval 
buildings overlooking the Rhine at Basel. 








IGH On a crest overlooking the Hudson stands an edifice which 
H invariably startles the visitor who sees it for the first time: 
the Cloisters, a romanesque structure which seems to have fled 
the walls of some medieval monastery to find itself unexpectedly 
in New York City. Roundabout, however, is a park large enough 
to keep all other architecture off at a distance, and the Cloisters, 
profiting from the situation, seems to make the landscape its own 
as the visitor draws near. It calmly presents the strength of its 
warm-toned walls, the restraint of its lines—and holds forth the 
promise of fine old treasures to be seen within. 

The Cloisters is a singular and striking achievement, a museum 
which not only houses art collections, but actually incorporates 
works of art, magnificent architectural elements, in its very fabric. 
The project was initially conceived by the sculptor George Grey 
Barnard, who in 1914 opened to the public a brick structure on 
Fort Washington Avenue which he had built especially for his 
collection of medieval sculpture and architectural material. 

The Barnard Collection was perhaps the most extensive of its 
kind in America at that time. Large sections of the cloisters of 
the long abandoned and ruined monasteries of Saint Michel de 
Cuxa, Saint Guilhem le Désert, Bonnefont en Comminges and 
Trie formed the nucleus of a collection in which there had been 
brought together such notable pieces of medieval sculpture as the 
tomb effigy of Jean d’Alluye, a romanesque torso of the crucified 
Christ, wooden figures of Mary and John from a thirteenth-cen- 
tury Crucifixion group, and numerous statues of the Virgin from 
the Ile de France and Lorraine. 















THE CLOISTERS 





In 1925 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art a sum of money with which to purchase and 
maintain the Barnard Collection; the following year the exhibits 
were rearranged and the building reopened as a branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum under the name of “The Cloisters.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Rockefeller added some forty sculptures from their pri- 
vate collection, and two years later Mr. Rockefeller presented the 
great tomb of Count Armengol VII. 

The original structure on Fort Washington Avenue was by now 
inadequate. Therefore Mr. Rockefeller, when he presented Fort 
Tryon Park to the City in 1930, reserved the northern hilltop for 
a new and larger Cloisters museum, the design of which he en- 
trusted to Charles Collens of the Boston firm of Allen, Collens 
and Willis. Throughout the period of actual construction, which 





Over the central doorway of the Early Gothic Hall is a fourteenth- 
century fresco of Christ from a Florentine monastery that was razed 
to make way for a street. The three statuary pieces (above, left and 
far left) all date from around 1400. 


began in 1934, Mr. Collens and Mr. James Rorimer, then Curator 
of the Department of Medieval Art, worked in close co-operation, 
and the present form of the Cloisters is due primarily to these 
two men. Mr. Rorimer, appointed Curator of the Cloisters in 
1938, guided the growth of the museum until last year, when he 
became Director of the Metropolitan. His responsibilities at the 
Cloisters have since been assumed by Miss Margaret B. Freeman. 


s A structure the Cloisters is not copied from any medieval 
building, nor is it a composite of various buildings. The 
plan was developed around the architectural elements brought 
together by Barnard, the claustral portions from four French 
monasteries dating from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Since 
continued on page 30 


Left: The Saint Guilhem Cloister has been 
planned around a magnificent series of 
twelfth-century capitals and other frag- 
ments from the upper cloister of Saint 
Guilhem le Désert, for centuries one of the 
most important abbeys in southern France. 


Right: The most precious of the Cloisters’ 
treasures is THE HUNT OF THE UNICORN, 4 
series of seven tapestries, French or Flem- 
ish, woven in the early years of the six- 
teenth century. The last in the series shows 
the unicorn in captivity, leashed with a 
golden chain, a symbol of marriage, to a 
tree bearing pomegranates, symbols of fer- 
tility—so that the work apparently repre- 
sents the consummation of the marriage 
of Francis I and Claude, for whom the 
tapestry in all likelihood was executed. 
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Right: The sepulchral effigy of Jean d’Alluye, in the Gothic Chapel, came from the abbey 
of La Clarté Dieu, near Le Mans. The figure is life-size and represents a young man, fully 
armed, lying with hands joined on his breast in an attitude of prayer. His feet rest against 
a small lion, symbolic of courage. In its conventional portrayal of the subject as youthful 
and with wide-open eyes this effigy exemplifies the idealism of thirteenth-century French 
sculpture. 


Below: The detail is taken from the central portion of THE GLORIFICATION OF KING CHARLES 


VIII OF FRANCE, a Flemish tapestry of about 1490. Woven in wool with silk and silver-gilt 
threads, the work is signed “Reoon,” probably identifying the designer, Jan van Roome 
of Brussels. 





Above: In this detail from THE HUNT OF THE UNICORN Series, Anne 
of Brittany and Louis XII leave their castle to watch as the cap- 
tured unicorn is brought in from the forest. All seven tapestries 
belonged to the Rochefoucauld family for generations; they were 
purchased by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the early twenties. 


Right: The doorway leading into the Hall of the Unicorn Tapes- 
tries represents French workmanship of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the volcanic stone of the Auvergne region. The archway 
comes from the House of the Unicorns in Montferrand. The frag- 
ment of tapestry in the upper left of the photograph shows three 
cardinals from the fourteenth-century Nine Heroes series. 





THE CLOISTERS 


the reconstructed cloister from the Abbey of Saint Michel de 
Cuxa was to be the central and largest section of the museum, the 
tower of the Cloisters was appropriately designed to incorporate 
some of the features of a tower still standing at Cuxa, one of two 
which were formerly part of the abbey. The Gothic Chapel, at 
the southwest corner of the building—suggestive of the accretions 
which the thirteenth century actually brought to many romanesque 
structures in France—was modeled after chapels at Carcassonne 
and Monsempron. 

As the plans for the Cloisters progressed numerous other ro- 
manesque and gothic architectural elements were acquired. These, 
including the chapter house from Pontaut, the stonework from the 
choir of the church at Langon, some thirty doorways and win- 
dows, and stained glass, were incorporated functionally in the 
building. 


Prominence has been given the exhibits by making the archi- 
tectural setting unobtrusive. Though the backgrounds are medi- 
eval in style, the simplest precedents were followed for the mod- 
ern work. The modern capitals in the Romanesque Hall, for ex- 
ample, were based on unornamented prototypes so that they would 
not detract from the profusely carved Moutiers Saint Jean door- 
way or the Adoration group from Cerezo de Riotirén. 

The building materials were kept subdued along with the archi- 
tectural design. Millstone granite, quarried and cut by hand near 
New London, was used for the exterior of the building. Its warm 
tones recall stone found in southern France. In order to give 
the proper scale to the walls, the dimensions of the individual 
blocks were patterned after those of romanesque buildings, in 
particular the church at Corneilla de Confluent, a few miles from 
Cuxa. For the interior stonework the principal material used was 

continued on page 32 





To the left is a detail of the ENTHRONED VIRGIN 
AND CHILD, visible in its entirety in the photo: 
graph to the right. The fresco, transferred to 
canvas, comes from the church of San Juan de 
Tredds in Catalonia. Executed about 1130, it is 
thought to be the work of the Pedret Master. 
The Virgin is flanked by the Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, and below are the Thrée Magi, Mel- 


chior, Balthasar and Caspar. The awesome work 


is displayed in the Romanesque Hall above a 


French doorway, from Poitou or Saintonge, which. 


was also executed about 1130. 


Left: The old stonework incorpo- 
rated in the Romansque Chapel 
comes from the church of Notre 
Dame du Bourg, founded in 1126. 
The structure suffered grievous- 
ly in the course of the centuries. 
Of recent years all that remained 
was a portion of the choir, which 
had been divided into two sto- 
ries by a wood floor. The lower 
part was used as a stable, and 
the upper rooms, which had been 
a club of the Jacobins during the 
French Revolution, were later a 
dance hall and a moving-picture 
theatre. 


Right: Stained-glass roundels, like 
those in the windows of the XV 
Century Sculpture Hall, were very 
popular during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, particularly 
in the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and Germany. 












































THE CLOISTERS 





Above: The silver Chalice of Antioch is said to have been discovered 
in 1910 by Arabs digging a well near Antioch, one of the important 
early centers of Christendom. The vessel is seemingly the earliest 
known surviving Christian chalice. Right: The Burgos Hall displays 
not only magnificent tapestries, but statuary and stained glass—and 
boasts an extraordinary vaulted ceiling in wood. Below: Attended 
by two weeping figures (the Virgin Mary and St. John?) is a dramatic 
twelfth-century TORSO OF CHRIST, from Lavandieu in the Auvergne. 
The head is in the Louvre. 





Doria limestone, quarried near Genoa in Italy. Sand-sawn and 
left without hand tooling, it has the appearance of long-weath- 
ered stone. Roof and floor tiles, copied from examples excavated 
at Saint Michel de Cuxa, have been used to give an effect like 
that of buildings in southern Europe; and here and there old 
materials, including beams for the ceilings, planks for the doors, 
and glass for the windows, help to create a suitable background 
for the exhibits. 


Wa the carefully designed framework of the Cloisters is 
sheltered a medieval collection of exceptional quality—stat- 
uary, carved wood paneling, altarpieces, retables, ecclesiastical 
vessels, glass, bronzes and enamels, jewelry. Spanning more than 
ten centuries, the collection includes the famed Antioch Chalice 
of the fourth century, probably the earliest known surviving 
Christian chalice, and the fifteenth-century stained-glass panels 
from the church of Saint Severinus at Boppard, the most brilliant 
ensemble of medieval stained glass in this country. But ef all the 
great works of art now in the Cloisters, perhaps precedence should 
be given to the famous fifteenth-century French or Flemish tapes- 
tries depicting ““The Hunt of the Unicorn”; the group constitutes 
one of the most highly prized of our inheritances from the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

In too many of our museums the collections are crowded with 
undistinguished pieces, objects displayed as representative of this 
or that tendency, but hardly able, on the basis of their intrinsic 
worth, to withstand scrutiny. At the Cloisters, however, the col- 
lection is relatively small but made up of superlative master- 
pieces. The visitor is presented not with documentation, not with 
series of examples illustrating the development of any particular 
form of art expression, but rather with salient achievements in a 
variety of medieval arts—a collection that is richly stimulating in 
its diversity. 
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PETER LANYON 


An English painter from Cornwall projects a unique vision, delicately 


poised between non-figurative and realistic modes. 


BY PATRICK HERON 


I OFTEN think that Peter Lanyon is the most ambitious of the 
younger English painters. A complex intelligence, great gusto 
and high spirits (he possesses a wit that is visual, not literary), and 
a passion that can be sensual as well as sensuous in its expression 
—all combine to give his painting its extremely original qualities 
of image and design. We are continually surprised, in Lanyon’s 
art, by the evident coexistence, side by side, of opposites. His 
thought cuts across the usual categories of modern art. Within the 
terms of a single composition he will be figurative and abstract, 
expressionist and constructivist, yielding evidence at one and the 
same instant of a profound admiration for Naum Gabo and Al- 
fred Wallis (the Cornish primitive). No one has harnessed figur- 
ation to an apparently more unfigurative imagery: and although 
his paintings as far back as 1948 might well have been taken, at 
times, for early examples of tachism; and although his admirers 
can scarcely ever agree about the exact interpretation—in terms of 
a landscape subject matter—of more than an occasional passage in 
a painting by him; Lanyon has always insisted that he is a painter 
of landscapes (and latterly nudes) and not, in any sense, a non- 
figurative artist. Painting which is abstract to the point of depart- 
ing entirely from all figurative intention holds less interest for 
him than an art which abstracts from visual reality in order to 
communicate that reality to us the more forcefully. 

For Peter Lanyon, a sort of parallelism is the key to everything 
in art. Suddenly, in the line which the movement of a fishing 
boat across St. Ives harbor describes, Lanyon will see the abstract 
figure, the abstract line, which he has just drawn with a large 
black brush over a rough white, or pale blue, ground, closeted 
with his canvases up in his studio overlooking the town. In the 
greens, grays, blacks, cerulean blues and ochres of the landscape of 
Cornwall he discovers—or rediscovers—forms which he has already 
postulated on his canvas: and, vice versa, he sees the face of the 
well-loved landscape reappearing in the vital, ragged, rough-hewn 
abstraction which he has constructed in the silence of his studio, 
away from the roaring Atlantic winds, away from the salt spray, 
the gorse and the granite. For Lanyon, art and nature corrobo- 
rate one another: each seeks its own identity in the other. But his 
point of departure is his passion for his beloved subjects—the 
magical terrain of his native landscape, West Penwith—which is 
the final, most westerly knob of the Cornish peninsula lying with- 
in the triangle of St. Ives-Penzance-Lands End. The particularity, 
the personality, the actuality of place! Place is sacred to Lanyon. 


- so it should be. He was born, of Cornish parents, at St. Ives, 
in 1918. And there his home has always remained. Nowhere 
in Britain, I think (but of course I am biased since I myself spent 
half my early childhood at St. Ives), is there a town more exciting 
in character or a landscape of stronger fascination. To begin with, 
the whole of Cornwall feels alien to England proper: it is Celtic, 
even British, but certainly not English. Its moors, cromlech-studded, 
rock-infested, are riddled by mines—ancient workings from which 
tin has been extracted from Phoenecian times to the present. 
Gales blast the granite headlands, prohibit full-grown trees, level 
and clip whatever bushes of gorse or hawthorn remain, until their 


outlines resemble the horizontal layers of rock which thread them- 
selves along every skyline, whether of hill or cliff. Yet, by dramat- 
ically sudden contrast with all this, wherever the gales cannot 
reach—in the tiny, steep valleys or coves; or along the more pro- 
tected south coast of the peninsula—an almost Mediterranean cli- 
mate prevails. On the north coast, hawthorn, heather, rocks and 
bracken. On the south, eucalyptus, palm, cacti and all manner of 
flowering trees. Violets, daffodils, anemones are cultivated and 
bloom by the fieldful in midwinter. 

But even more important to the painter than this variety in 
climate is the quality of the light in Cornwall, which, again, is 
most un-English in its white brilliance and is due, I always imag- 
ine, to the fact that, out west on this long arm of land, one is 
virtually at sea, semi-surrounded by the Atlantic. The mirror pro- 
vided by the surrounding ocean’s surface is possibly responsible 
for the sensation that the air in Cornwall contains more light 
than in England: light reflected up and off the sea. And this light 
seems to be traveling in all directions simultaneously—so that it 
goes round the corners and illuminates the shadowed side of 
things; cast shadows are thus paler and bluer than they are fur- 
ther inland; a rock’s dark side will be as full of a soft vibrant 
blue as in Provence. Radiant, pale cerulean blues permeate every- 
thing, penetrate everywhere: these are the same pale blues and 
blue-grays that find their way into the recent canvases of Ben 
Nicholson, who also lives at St. Ives. Then again, these sea-blues, 
this vibrant, whitish sea-light somehow renders the heavy, hot, 
dark greens of the frequent evergreen bushes and hedges, or the 
emerald of grass, darker still and greener: and of course, the 
Atlantic rainfall being what it is, the grass is lush, the greens of 
the landscape multitudinous. So . . . it is the viridian of grass; 
the pale cerulean of the ubiquitous granite rocks, the granite cot- 
tages, harbor walls and cliffs, the endless oceanic blues, harsh 
prussian, soft cobalt, indigo or sunny, warm ultramarine: these 
are the colors which vibrate most constantly against one’s retina 
at St. Ives. 


Np they are very much Peter Lanyon’s colors—if we add an 
A occasional ochre or venetian red and the blacks and whites 
for which, like so many of his generation everywhere, he has a 
constant use. But stronger color is a recent acquisition: the very 
smoothly painted abstract works which Lanyon made after his 
return from war service with the R.A.F.—between 1946 and 1948— 
were in very muted grays and dull greens. Horizontal by the Sea: 
1947 (since painted over, and translated into a landscape seen 
against the horizon of the sea, in which the guiding lines re- 
mained much as they were in this early—and superseded—picture) 
is a good example of this Gabo-influenced period. These were 
tonal paintings in which the sometimes almost too smooth paint 
was treated to much razor-blade scraping—a favorite procedure 
with Ben Nicholson of course. They had no vibration of color; 
nor did they show any relish in the actual pigment, which has 
become a notable characteristic of the later Lanyon. They might 
almost be thought of as extremely realistic renderings of imag- 
inary constructions in transparent plastic. Certainly a three-dimen- 
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sional construction could be rhade from the information contained 
in Horizontal by the Sea, which, when photographed, would look 
very like this picture. In paintings of this period Lanyon’s sculp- 
tural preoccupations were still uppermost. He at first intended to 
become a sculptor; and all his life he has made sculptural objects, 
in a host of different materials. Before the war he was, rather 
precociously, making “constructions” in plastics and metal which 
were extremely close in form to those of the same period made by 
Gabo and his brother, Antoine Pevsner. More recently these three- 
dimensional essays have usually been made as exploratory exer- 
cises in connection with specific pictorial problems. Today Lan- 
yon’s studio is littered with these constructed objects which I 
call “three-dimensional essays,” made often of glass sheets held 
together with bostick. They differ from the early constructions in 
very many respects: they are no longer severely geometric in de- 
sign (like Gabo’s) but ragged, like the forms in Lanyon’s own 
mature painting. And they are no longer the self-contained, essen- 
tially non-figurative sculptures his early works were: instead, they 
reconstruct in depth a definite aspect of a particular scene (in 
cliff or field landscape) which Lanyon is in the process of turning 
into a painting. Such constructions are, therefore, an integral part 
of that process itself. Lanyon, as it were, thinks his landscape, 
with all its extremely complex spatial problems, into this glass- 
and-bostick image—as an assistance to the process of spatial disen- 
tanglement which is, simultaneously, going on on the canvas. Only 
by partially resolving certain spatial aspects of the cove or hill or 
beach-and-cave landscape in terms of these physically three-dimen- 
sional constructions is he able to get on with that illusionistic 
statement of space which is contained in the painting. Just what 
sort of spatial problems Lanyon does succeed, in my view, in 
tackling I shall try to explain in what follows. But first, I invite 
you to contemplate for a moment a series of three photographs. 

Che first is a straightforward photo of fields under snow (very 
rare in Cornwall!) near St. Just-in-Penwith, which is close by 
lands End. Across the back runs the sea—invisible (beyond the 
white field pattern) in a white mist. The second is of a construc- 
tion in glass and bostick which Lanyon made while painting St. 
Just-in-Penwith: 1953—which is shown in the third photograph. 
\lthough I have not sought Lanyon’s permission to juxtapose 
these photographs I think this device does possibly help to throw 
light on the complicated reshuffling of visual experience which 
his pictures involve. By showing the shot of the actual landscape 
on its side one may the more easily point to that parallelism of 
which I wrote earlier. The rhythmic nature of the black scribble 
on the glass in the construction, as well as the actual shapes it 
makes when its grid-like lines cross over each other, seems to me 
quite remarkably evocative of the loose stones of the near wall 
(all Cornish walls—between fields—are like this). Then, the taut 
but irregular outlines of the scribbled area, as well as the lines 
of the ladder-like form up on the platform of the construction— 
these seem to echo the curved, ladder-like trellis of the distant 
walls curving over the fields towards the sea. There are many 
other parallel forms and configurations both of plane and linc 
which the reader may find for himself in these two photographs. 

All of which you may find a little too neat, perhaps? Espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it was I who chose to juxtapose 
this photo of the fields and walls with this construction? Well, to 
that I would answer that if Lanyon had supplied these photo- 
graphs juxtaposed in this way to explain his art—I should be very 
unhappy about it. The creative process should not be thus clearly 
aware of its own workings. What J have seen in this photographic 
juxtaposition is something Lanyon has seen in the actual land- 
scape. That is, he has himself juxtaposed an endless variety of 
“views” of the landscape. But my idea of the way this juxtaposi- 
tion occurs must now be explained in more detail. 

I believe that there is a perfectly logical, orderly, creatively 
selective procedure implicit in Lanyon’s work. All Lanyon’s forms 
derive, in a very strict sense, from sensory experience of his sub- 
ject: and I do not limit this to visual experience, because Lanyon 
admits feeling, knowledge and experienced sensation from more 
than one of his senses. What he sees as he walks or rides on his 
motor bike through the landscape of West Penwith may consti- 
tute the larger part of what goes into a picture. But what he expe- 


Above, a photograph of St. Just-in-Penwith taken during one of Cornwall's 
rare snows. The photograph, as the author explains, is turned sideways. Below, 
glass and bostick construction in preparation for the 1953 painting at right, 
ST. JUST-IN-PENWITH, oil on hardboard, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
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Peter Lanyon at St. Ives, Cornwall. 


riences physically—the up-and-downness of the path: the sliding- 
pastness of house, rock or hill as he rides along: the going-through- 
ness of a gap between the rocks—equally has a place in the amal- 
gam of his painting, contributing to the totality of his awareness 
of the landscape. Landscape for him is something climbed over, 
trodden on, lain in; something you explore, not by examining it 
from a single, fixed and static viewpoint with your eyes alone, but 
by projecting your body across, over, up, into, even under it 
(caves and mines give knowledge in an extra dimension again). 
And all the time, your eyes are alert: as you glide on a bike, or 
lean horizontally over a stile, or look sideways under your elbow 
or through your legs, the landscape itself is moving. Each object 
moves in relation to everything else, as well as in relation to you, 
as you cross bumpy fields, climb walls, lie down on rocks. At each 
moment the painter is more or less conscious of the moving tex- 
ture of images which surrounds him, more or less watchful for 
that sudden overlapping of, perhaps, a near and a far object, 
involving the interpenetration of their silhouettes, which will 
present him with the fresh, the unusual image of which he stands 
in perpetual need. When this “moment of vision” occurs he may 
memorize the image, or jot it down in pictorial shorthand; or it 
may simply go into that cerebral reference library of remembered 
forms which is almost subconscious in its operations. With Lan- 
yon, every canvas recreates a particular hill (or harbor or cliff) by 
merging the evidence gained through numerous channels from 
more than one viewpoint. If the “sky” crawls down one side of 
the canvas and the “sea” creeps up the other—that fact is based 
upon two things: a certain memory, something seen (the horizon 
tipped up vertical when Lanyon bent to tie his shoelace on the 
top of Trevalgan?) firstly; and secondly, the pictorial demands, or 
needs, of a certain composition. Lanyon has as strong a sense of 
pictorial architecture and the imperative architectonics of design 
as anyone: if he verges on an expressionist disregard for these 
qualities at times it is because he is attempting something su- 
premely difficult in another respect. 

His attempt at the forging of a new post-cubist, post-construc- 
tivist language for landscape is an extremely original venture. 
The spatial explorations of cubism were restricted to the limited 
spatial sequences of still lifes and interiors. No one—except Ivon 
Hitchens, who limits himself to a single, static viewpoint, unlike 
Lanyon, with his multi-perspectival imagery—no one has pre- 
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viously attempted to reconcile the shallow space of cubism with 
the infinite depths of landscape. And equally, no one else, in 
treating landscape, has so thoroughly discarded that boring, ele- 
mentary horizontal dividing line, the horizon.* A horizon divides 
a canvas into two almost irreconcilable areas—the “sky” and the 
“earth” (or “‘sea”). Lanyon’s ability to smash up this “horizontal 
horizon” derives from a fresh experience of the meaning of the 
horizon. He has looked at it under his elbow. And we see the 
results in such excellent and typical works as Vertical Landscape, 
Corsham: 1952 or The Green Mile: 1952. 

No one noticing the dates of such paintings as these and com- 
paring them with still more recent works such as Europa: 1955 or 
Blue Boat and Rainstorm: 1954 can fail to recognize the increased 
breadth of the handling in the later works. Not only is there 
greater simplicity in the design, but the actual physical attack 
upon the surface of the picture is becoming increasingly vigorous, 
the process of elimination more decisive and drastic, and the 
calligraphy more fluid. Yet this fluidity does not imply a less 
definite image: quite the contrary, in fact. There is a potent 
density in the great empty whitish area in the center of Europa 
which ‘suggests that all possible alternatives of forms have been 
tried, digested and then superseded in the final clearing-away 
gesture which has produced this area. Europa, of course, is a 
nude—or, nude-landscape. The girl reclines with her round head 
(top left corner) balanced on her arm (the elbow of which points 
downwards, into the surface of the bed or couch which supports 
her). Her legs are cut off by a thick black vertical bar at the 
thighs and disappear under a flat scarlet area (a red blanket) at 
the lower right. Analogies between the female figure and land- 
scape are the main “content” of this and similar recent works by 
Lanyon. Limbs and body seem articulated in terms of the Cornish 
field-patterns. Possibly, to the spectator, the landscape seems to 
have got the better of the girl. Yet this picture was painted from 
a model: and I must say I cannot help detecting her in it, al- 
though her image has been to some extent overlaid. Lanyon 
works on one picture, often, for months, completely destroying a 
whole series of versions, one after another, by burying each be- 
neath its successor. I have suggested that if these successive stages 
could be recorded on separate canvases we should gain a large 
number of excellent Lanyons which are, as a result of this destruc- 
tive method of work, lost. His reply is that only by destructively 
attacking a picture he feels dissatisfied with can he “uncover the 
real image’’—and to this there is no answer! 


I SHOULD, obviously, not complete a “Profile” of an artist with- 
out touching more overtly than I have upon the personality 
of the man himself. This is both easier and more difficult than 
usual for me to do in the case of Peter Lanyon, because we have 
known each other since childhood. His character is far from 
simple. I imagine a stranger would first notice the apparently 
Anglo-Saxon exterior: an extremely amiable, blond, ex-public- 
schoolboy, ex-R.A.F. type, he would think. Yet this English ex- 
terior conceals its opposite—a passionate Celt; in fact, a Cornish- 
man! Under the genial sunniness of the ex-R.A.F. man who loves 
motor cars and planes and is expert in all mechanical matters— 
behind this, the emotional, witty, intellectual Celt; who writes 
letters to his friends as full of fun and puns as a poem by Dylan 
Thomas; who plays dominoes each evening in a pub, not with 
other painters, but with an old fisherman or a man who owns an 
old horse and cart. Lanyon, the Englishman, knows Italy better 
than France, is at his ease before the television cameras when he 
is honored with The Critics’ Prize: 1954: Lanyon, the Cornish- 
man, knows every beach and hilltop in West Penwith, is “at 
home” only when surrounded by his wife and their five small 
blond children, where he can also show off the amusing gadgets 
of his studio. He might show you the painting table that has 
asthma (concealed wheezing bellows gently lower the lid); or in- 
vite you to look at a rocking mobile construction through two 
prismatic lenses taken from an old camera viewfinder which 
causes two inverted images to interpenetrate—leaving you with 





*For a discussion of this problem in relation to Monet, see Leo Stein- 
berg’s commentary on pages 46-48.—Editor’s note. 
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Opposite page, top, EUROPA, 1953, 6 ft. by 4 ft.; bottom, VERTICAL LANDSCAPE, 
Corsham, 1952. Left, GREEN MILE, 1952; above, BLUE BOAT AND RAINSTORM, 1954. 
Below, Lanyon grinding color in his studio at St. Ives, 1954. 


strong feelings of vertigo or sea-sickness—‘‘Don’t fall down the 
cliff!” 

Vertigo: perhaps this is an obsession with him? He has painted 
some of the tallest, thinnest pictures ever seen: and once he 
planned a Crucifixion, I think, twenty feet high and eight inches 
wide. Tall, thin pictures are not popular, one is told, with collec- 
tors: nevertheless Lanyon is represented by important works at 
the Tate Gallery; Toronto; Melbourne; The Arts Council of 
Great Britain; Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, 
Mass.; he has shown at the Pittsburgh International Exhibition, 
and the British Council have included his pictures in the exhibi- 
tions they send abroad. Although his beginnings (discounting the 
impressionism he practiced while still a schoolboy) were non-fig- 
urative—his early friendship with the brilliant Adrian Stokes, 
author of Color and Form; and with Gabo, who lived at St. Ives 
for five years until 1946; and with Nicholson and Barbara Hep- 
worth were most important—Lanyon may be counted one of that 
greatly diminished band for whom both total non-figuration and 
realism are both inadequate. If, as I believe, we are due to have 
a return to figuration to the same extent to which Picasso and 
Braque are figurative, then I think Peter Lanyon will soon be 
coming into his own. His quality entitles him to more than a 
local reputation on this side of the Atlantic. 





A new Abrams book, by Sir Philip Hendy, presents 


the treasures of a world-famed collection. 


LONDON’S NATIONAL GALLERY 


— there be a National Gallery (which is talked of), there 
will be an end of the art in poor old England, and she will 
become, in all that relates to painting, as much a nonentity as 
every other country that has one. The reason is plain; the manu- 
facturers of pictures are then made the criterion of perfection, 
instead of nature.” Such, in 1822, was the cantankerous opinion 
of John Constable, who happily functioned better as a painter 
than as “authority on the world of art.” Today he would be hor- 
rified to see that his deprecated National Gallery exhibits what is 
universally recognized to be the world’s broadest representation 
of the history of European painting. 

Constable’s statement expressed but one form of opposition to 
the project of a national gallery; the enterprise was also attacked 
as a useless burden on the country, or else as a serious financial 
threat to native talent. Not only the founding of the museum, but 
many of the major achievements that followed, represented a vic- 
tory over the most stubborn resistance. The story of these tri- 
umphs, joined with a rich display of the masterpieces in the 
museum, appears in a new volume under the Abrams imprint, 
Art Treasures of the National Gallery, London: one hundred 
reproductions in full color, with introduction and commentary by 
the Director of the institution, Sir Philip Hendy. In his com- 
mentary the Director applies his scholarship unobtrusively but 
most effectively, and the volume as a whole, imposing in its for- 


mat, is the product of expert craftsmanship—a vehicle altogether 
worthy of the subject. 


— founding of a national gallery of art in England was beset 
with special difficulties, some of them more than a little grim 
in their historical origin. When the French guillotined Louis 
XVI, they promptly brought the royal collection of paintings 
together in the Louvre to form a national museum. After Charles I 
was beheaded, however, almost the whole of his vast collection, 
then the finest in Europe, had been dispersed across the Continent; 
much of it is now in the Louvre, the Prado and the Kunsthisto- 
risches Museum. For a time, therefore, masterpieces of the first 
order, the necessary stuff of a national gallery, were rarities indeed 
in England. 

The situation was rectified in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Grand Tour became a social necessity, and “trophies” 
from the Continent gradually accumulated to form a number of 
astonishing collections in the country houses of Britain. One of 
the first of these great collections was made at Houghton by the 
first Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole. When his grandson was 
about to sell it in 1777, the radical John Wilkes proposed in the 
House of Commons that it be purchased for the nation and a 
gallery be built to house it. The proposal was rejected; the pic- 
tures went to Catherine of Russia, and are now in the Hermitage 
Gallery. Snubbed by Parliament, Wilkes’ suggestion nonetheless 
put in circulation the idea of a treasury of art to be maintained 
for the benefit of the country as a whole. 

This idea found a succession of articulate supporters in and 
about the Royal Academy, which was, and is, not only an exhib- 
iting society, but a school as well, so that certain members were 
eager to have a representative collection of the old masters made 
available for study by young artists. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first 
president of the Academy, is said to have offered his own collec- 
tion as a start if the Academy would provide a gallery. 


Benjamin West, the second president of the Academy, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a public gallery, on Pall Mall. Opened in 
1806, it was used only for competitions and temporary exhibitions, 
however; West was thwarted in his efforts to begin a permanent. 
collection, and the project of a national gallery remained no more 
than a much agitated question for decades. 


peeps most of the great national galleries on the Conti- 
nent had been founded, either by confiscation or by mag- 
nanimous gesture of the reigning house: at Vienna, in 1781; Paris, 
1793; Amsterdam, 1808; Madrid, 1809; and Berlin, 1823. 

The profligate George IV made no magnanimous grant to the 
English public, but his influence does seem to have been decisive 
in the Parliamentary foundation of the National Gallery—consti- 
tuted by the purchase, in 1824, of the famed Angerstein Collec- 
tion. John Julius Angerstein, who had come from Russia in his 
youth and was looked upon as the father of the modern Lloyds 
when he retired, had brought together a collection which included 
five splendid Claudes, Titian’s Venus and Adonis, the six pictures 
making up Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode, and Reynolds’ Lord 
Heathfield. The Angerstein pictures were put on public display 
in the mansion at 100 Pall Mall which had been his residence. 
When the National Gallery was thus established, Sir George Beau- 
mont, in accordance with a pledge he had made several years before, 
immediately donated his own pictures, among them Rubens’ 
Chateau de Steen, two Rembrandts, four Claudes, and Canalet- 
to’s The Stone-Mason’s Yard (which Sir George, a painter him- 
self, apparently had improved with a sky of his own manufacture). 
These two collections, Angerstein’s and Beaumont’s, formed the 
original core of the museum. 


N 1838 the National Gallery moved to Trafalgar Square, into 
brand-new quarters of its own: William Wilkins’ classical struc- 
ture which it has occupied ever since. Venerable with the weather- 
ing of a century, the building has become a landmark for which 
Londoners have a particular affection. It has had to be enlarged 
to the rear repeatedly to accommodate growing collections. 

Except for the acquiring of its impressive new home, the Na- 
tional Gallery could point to few accomplishments in its early 
decades. It was only in the latter half of the century that the insti- 
tution became truly great, under the enlightened guidance of three 
successive directors: Charles Eastlake, William Boxall and Fred- 
erick Burton. They developed a coherent plan for the acquisition 
of pictures, so that every purchase filled a specific need of the 
Gallery. And they did not allow the fame attaching to any par- 
ticular picture to distract them from its intrinsic worth, or from 
its state of preservation. By the turn of the century their policy, 
intelligently applied, and implemented with more than adequate 
funds, had established the National’s collection as the broadest 
and finest in the world. 

It is for its catholic representation of European art that the 
Gallery is renowned, but nonetheless the Italian works stand out 
among its treasures. In the minds of the men who guided the 
growth of the institution, Italy was “the school of Europe”; her 
Renaissance had re-established the culture of the West, bridging 
the gulf between antiquity and modern times. Their thesis is 
responsible for bringing together, from all the Italian schools, a 
fabulous wealth of masterpieces. 
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The first to see Christ after the Resurrection was Mary Magdalen: “She, supposing him to be 


Titian, “NOLI1 ME TANGERE.” 
the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master. Jesus saith unto her, 


Touch me not (Noli me tangere): for 1 am not yet ascended to my Father.” (St. John XX, 15-17.) This and the three fol 


lowing plates are reproduced from the new Abrams volume, Art Treasures of the National Gallery, London 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder, THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS. The lines of the pic 
ture all lead to the Child, emerged from his cocoon of drapery. 
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American Painting: From the Armory Show 
to the Depression by Milton H. Brown. Prince- 


ton University Press. $15.00. 


LTHOUGH the title of this book is conven- 
A iently chosen and somewhat apologetically 
explained by Mr. Brown, the years from 1913 to 
1929 do emphasize trends in American painting. 
With its large-scale format, copious illustrations 
and that advertizer for the trade, the divided 
page, the book tends to blow up its observations 
into a species of journalism which can be called 
the “welcome last word.” The book offers neither 
original observations, intense criticisms, nor the 
claims of the pundit; what we have here is a 
convenient cataloguing for the various schools 
of painting which have emerged on the Amer- 
ican scene. 

Beginning with the Ash Can School of Sloan, 
Luks, Shinn, Glackens and others, many of whom 
were former newspaper men, and analyzing the 
influence of Robert Henri, who had laid a spe- 
cial emphasis on the value of “the new,” he 
points out that American painting did arise from 
a social background, from an attempt to explain 
the wasteland of America upon which few mean- 
ingful signs appeared. In the early part of the 
century artists leaned, like Whitman, upon their 
faith in common man. There was not in these 
years simply realism or liberalism, but a recog- 
nition of America, herself, becoming real, emerg- 
ing from the dream of conquest and the fron- 
tier; thus the discovery of the cities, of Chicago 
and New York. Out of this realization arose “the 
muscle men,” Bellows, Beal, Kent, Kroll, who felt 
the excitement, the brash aggressiveness of Amer- 
ican life. Then came sophistication, and with it 
the Stieglitz group which preached art for its 
own sake. All of these groupings are pre-Armory. 

In dealing with the Armory Show, Mr. Brown 
refuses it some of the excitements it must have 
incurred, and instead dwells (most interestingly) 
on its critics who were writing in the newspa- 
pers and the art magazines. He also points out 
that the Armory Show was predominantly French, 
tepresenting neither the expressionism of Ger- 
many, the constructivist Russians, nor the futurist 
Italians. Yet, the Armory Show, itself, is some- 
what lightly dealt with. 

We then proceed to the “neo-isms” which 
most naturally, gratefully and sometimes sadly 
resulted from this event. Mr. Brown points out 
from his essentially sociological viewpoint that 
the Ash Can School was a “socially oriented art” 
and that it was superseded by a radically non- 
social art which he calls “modernism,” but the 
list of artists and the illustrations of their work 
which came as an aftermath of this exhibition 

(with a few major exceptions like Macdonald- 
Wright) do not in any final way break from the 
original tradition set by the American School. 
Painting neo-impressionistically, later neo-cubist- 
ically, the artists here cited as examples, Luks, 
Bellows, Demuth, Sheeler, Stella, Spencer, Hart- 
ley, Weber, despite fauve or cubist techniques, 
never break away from the American scene, 
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Wittkower’s 


from portraying it ideologically, socially, spir- 
itually in the deepest sense in which it had al- 
ways been portrayed. It is almost as if there had 
been no Armory Show, so strong was the Ameri- 
can environment and its magnetism for these 
artists. Mr. Brown says that the ranks of the 
realists had been thinned and tells us that Sloan 
became more interested in “art,” in “problems 
of form and color”; that Bellows had moved 
from realism to a “demonstration of technical 
brilliance.” And it did take Edward Hopper to 
revive this spirit which is here so rightly termed 
“nationalism.” 

The fact is that internationalism never arrived 
in these years. That it took a depression to re- 
affirm the native, nationalistic values is all too 
true. But the line is so direct, so affirming from 
the Ash Can School to the Fourteenth Street 
School of Kenneth Hayes Miller, Reginald Marsh 
and Moses Soyer—which brought forth new tech- 
niques, indeed, but not new painting—that the 
conclusion of the book can finally be seen as 
inevitable: the Armory Show was an intruding, 
foreign, confusing event on the American scene. 
It misled many artists into trying out the “French- 
isms,” but it never succeeded in creating heirs 
to Cézanne or Matisse. It remained for another 
cataclysm, the Second World War, and with it a 
partial loss of national innocence and the begin- 
nings of international participation, to create 
the heirs of the Armory Show, some thirty years 
later than this book contemplates. 

One of the more entertaining chapters de- 
scribes the collectors and their changing tastes: 
Duncan Phillips; the late Albert C. Barnes; Lillie 
P. Bliss, whose collection in 1924 formed the 
nucleus of the Museum of Modern Art; Walter 
C. Arensberg, whose collection, the most exten- 
sive of cubist painting in this country, was re- 
cently given to the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

One can quibble with Mr. Brown’s use of such 
terms as “audience response,” or the abusive ad- 
jective “modernist”; with certain phrases, as that 
regarding Leo Stein who “knew his way about” 
(in philosophy); or the remark that Duncan 
Phillips’ “esthetic growth offers a case history.” 
These mannerisms, unhappily bequeathed us by 
sociologists, do find their way into criticism writ- 
ten from a sociological bias, but they tend to de- 
stroy, rather than purvey; they should not be 
allowed to disturb the reasonable sincerity and 
research which can be found in this book. 

BARBARA GUEST 


Gian Lorenzo Bernini by Rudolf Wittkower. 
Phaidon. $12.50. 


E object of nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
7. prejudices, Bernini’s sculpture has never 
in our time been so fully admired or so ubiquit- 
ously reproduced as the works of his baroque 
contemporaries, Rubens, Rembrandt, Velazquez 
and, most recently, Caravaggio. It was not so 
long ago that Mrs. Jameson, repelled by the 
sensual spectacle of St. Teresa, declared moralist- 
ically, “The least destructive, the least prudish 
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in matters of art would here willingly throw 
the first stone”; and in our own century, purist 
ideas of “truth to medium” have hardly con 
doned a sculptor who treated marble like molten 
wax and who, in the words of his Seicento biog: 
rapher, Baldinucci, “undertook to unite archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting in such a way 
that they make together a beautiful whole.” 
Thus, the new Phaidon volume is doubly wel- 
come. Laudable in itself, it should also serve to 
undermine any lingering inhibitions towards the 
resonant, full-blooded voluptuousness and pathos 
of Bernini’s art. 

At a time when the market is deluged with 
art books whose reproductions are of as dubious 
value as their texts, the present monograph can 
well serve as an exemplar. It not only offers a 
magnificent and complete visual survey of Ber- 
nini’s sculpture, but its text and catalogue, the 
work of the eminent art historian, Rudolf Witt- 
kower, comprise a major—indeed, the major— 
contribution to Bernini studies on both a factual 
and an interpretive level. 

In forty-three pages, Wittkower succinctly 
guides the reader through a brilliant tour of 
Bernini’s many-faceted activities, a tour which 
can be taken with certain profit by scholar and 
layman. Given the author's inability to write an 
unilluminating sentence, it is almost a misrep- 
resentation to single out highlights. Consider, 
though, his discussion of the transition from the 
late mannerist Aeneas and Anchises, with its 
tottering postures and awkward, centripetal 
rhythms, to the expansive, secure energies of the 
works of the early 1620's; or following this, his 
concise statement of the principles of baroque, 
as opposed to mannerist and Renaissance sculp- 
ture, a statement which elucidates for sculpture 
those style problems more familiarly discussed 
only in relation to painting. Or take the com- 
parably penetrating analyses of what Wittkower 
calls the “psycho-physical subtleties” of Bernini’s 
art, that is, of those complexities of feeling and 
expression unknown to earlier periods, of that 
new directness of relationship between inner 
emotions and their outward physical manifesta- 
tions; and with these, his telling characterization 
of the new type of people who appear in Ber- 
nini’s busts (or in Rubens’ portraits): “They 
seek contact with others and need partners to 
bring their faculties to life.” Nor could one 
neglect to mention Wittkower’s comments on the 
relevance of the Counter-Reformation to the re- 
ligious expression of Bernini’s art—the immedi- 
ate contact with the spatial and psychological 
world of the spectator, the seductive transition 
from natural to supernatural realms—or his elo- 
quent defense of the sincerity of this expres- 
sion against the familiar charges of theatricality. 
And there are similarly lucid accounts of Ber- 
nini’s grandiose patrons and commissions, par- 
ticularly of his work in St. Peter’s and the Vati- 
can, whose impact upon the seventeenth-century 
pilgrim is vividly recreated. Or note Wittkower’s 
incisive observations on the development of 

continued on page 44 
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Bernini's style, especially revealing in the dis- 
cussion of the Blessed Lodovica Albertoni, where 
the late style’s characteristic opposition of vertical 
and horizontal rhythms is shown to reinforce the 
sculptor’s passionate rendering of the spiritual 
and physical pangs of death. 

The more scutinizing art historian should also 
be delighted by the indications of the influence 
of Annibale Carracci on Bernini, an influence 
which, like that of antique statuary, might seem 
surprising to a more superficial conception of 
this most baroque artist, but which is subtly 
and convincingly accounted for by the author. 
But above all, the scholar may find rewards in 
the exhaustive catalogue, which presents the 
pertinent factual and bibliographical informa- 
tion about each of Bernini’s works and where 
one may pursue, for example, such a fascinat- 
ing, if unfortunate, history as that of Bernini's 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV, a work which 
the Sun King disliked and had relegated to a 
remote corner of Versailles, subsequently to be 
transformed by Girardon to a statue of Marcus 
Curtius. 

As for the photographs, they are dazzling and 
offer in themselves an overwhelming testimony 
to Bernini’s genius. Happily, the sequence of 
plates is far from haphazard; throughout, there 
are such suggestive juxtapositions as the head of 
Daphne next to that of Proserpina or the head 
of Constantine’s rearing horse next to that of 
Gabriele Fonesca’s. And if these plates include 
breathtaking details often inaccessible to the 
spectator, they also include what is even more 
important for the baroque—views of the full 
pictorial complex of chapel, wall niche or bal- 
dacchino. Thus, the Constantine statue is rightly 
seen in its entirety from the portico of St. Peter’s; 
the St. Teresa altar includes not only the niche 
itself but the prie-dieu of the Cornaro family, so 
essential to a complete understanding of the 
work; and the Lodovica Albertoni monument is 
photographed only as one element of a visual 
experience integrally involving the dramatically 
illuminated space of the foreground chapel. 

After praising Bernini and Wittkower and the 
photographers (especially Mrs. Schneider-Leng- 
yel) , there remains to praise the Phaidon Press. 
With this monograph, it has perhaps surpassed 
even its own earlier achievements and has set a 
standard which other publishers might do well to 
approach. But still more, in a series of superla- 
tive words and images, it has at last given Ber- 
nini that long overdue recognition so rightfully 
his. ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


Dutch Painting by R. H. Wilenski, Beechhurst 
Press. $8.50. 


N THIS country there is a great demand for in- 
I troductory books on the history of art. Every 
college student who has taken a course in art 
history knows how few survey books on the sub- 
ject are available and how many epochs of art 
he may have slighted because the only texts were 
written in some incomprehensible tongue. Many 
students will therefore recall with relief Mr. R. 
H. Wilenski’s books on French and Dutch paint- 
ing. They will be pleased to learn that he has 
just published a third edition of his book on 
seventeenth-century Dutch painting. 

This latest edition has been revised through- 
out and includes a new chapter on flower paint- 
ing. The book is written in a lively, informal 
style. It is composed primarily of biographies of 


artists who are classified in groups according to 
their approach to painting. There is a chapter 
on foreign influences—which includes such di- 
verse artists as Bloemart and Honthorst—one on 
Hals and his school, one on Rembrandt, and an- 
other section on foreign influences as seen in the 
art of Jan Both and other “picturesque” painters. 
The longest chapter deals with Dutch “popular 
art” and embraces a rather scattered gamut of 
personalities ranging from Brouwer to Terborch. 
Two more chapters discuss Vermeer and related 
artists, and finally, the flower painters. 

Each group of artists is introduced with a few 
pages of comment on the social background and 
artistic influences which the author feels created 
that particular style. Mr. Wilenski also includes 
lists of the artists’ more important paintings and 
a critical interpretation of a few examples. The 
biographical, anecdotal method of writing his- 
tory is, and always has been, a popular one; in 
this book such biographies are more than usual- 
ly valuable, for they supply information about 
several artists who are almost unknown in this 
country. Since the paintings of these artists are 
badly represented in our museums, it is useful 
to find illustrations of their work reproduced. 

But, while Dutch Painting does in part answer 
the need for introductory reading on the seven- 
teenth century in Holland, it is in many ways ill- 
adapted to its purpose. The book includes bi- 
ographies of Adam Pynacker, A. Palamedes Stev- 
ens and Samuel van Hoogstraten. Yet it omits 
any discussion of Ruisdael, Van Goyen, Hob- 
bema, Saenredam, Cuyp, Potter, Kalf, Weenix 
and a dozen other significant figures. Such an 
arbitrary selection scarcely provides an adequate 
introduction to Dutch painting of the period. To 
confess to sins of omission, as Wilenski does in 
his preface to the second edition, will not excuse 
them. One may even sympathize with the au- 
thor’s apparent antipathy to endless pictures of 
cows or of dead ducks and oysters. But one can 
hardly write a book on Dutch painting and leave 
out the landscapists, the painters of architectural 
interiors, the animaliers, and all still-life compo- 
sitions except flower paintings. 

The author’s subjective approach toward his 
material damages the book in several other re- 
spects. Frequently his tastes seem singularly dated 
and capricious. For example, he dismisses Cara- 
vaggio as “tedious,” and disposes of the Carracci 
as eclectics who introduced the disastrous system 
of drawing and painting from a nude model. Wil- 
enski’s lack of sympathy with, or understanding 
of, developments in Italian art after the death of 
Raphael seriously cripples his ability to compre- 
hend certain trends in Dutch painting which 
most interest him. It is difficult, for instance, to 
assess Bloemart’s development toward a baroque 
style without discussing Italian mannerist influ- 
ence in the Netherlands. It is hard to understand 
the character of Honthorst’s night scenes without 
comparing his work to that of the Caravaggio 
followers. 

Mr. Wilenski has put a great deal of love and 
effort into this book and communicates most ef- 
fectively his enthusiasm for his subject, but one 
could wish that he had put a little more scholar- 
ship into the project. Although the book has 
been revised for the new edition, the author ig- 
nores recent literature on the period. He seems 
unaware of work by the Dutch art historians. He 
takes no account of Seymour Slive’s brilliant 
book exploding the myth concerning Rembrandt's 
Night Watch and the supposed subsequent de- 
cline of the artist’s reputation. He does not even 
mention that this painting was recently cleaned. 
He repeats the Rembrandt legend and many 





other far more fallacious anecdotes without the 
slightest critical evaluation of the facts. It is un- 
deniable that much of art history is written in a 
dry, elaborate, indigestible style, and that Wilen- 
ski’s anecdotes provide amusing reading, but the 
traditional, usually malicious tales of artists’ 
amorous and bibulous adventures are frequently 


. false and almost always irrelevant. 


If Wilenski is inaccurate in detail, he is also 
sometimes superficial and misleading in his more 
general theories and conclusions. An introduc- 
tory survey book is the hardest sort of book for 
a scholar to write. Only venerable authorities 
with staunch reputations possess the necessary 
wisdom and the self-confidence to attempt such 
a project. Only distinguished intellects are en- 
dowed with the requisite breadth of vision and 
command of factual material to be able to gen- 
eralize convincingly. These rare minds develop 
the great theories of art history; they unfold for 
us the penetrating visions of the cultures and 
societies of our past. The sweeping statements of 
a Dvorak or a Wolfflin win you to conviction 
through their grandeur and eloquence, through 
the authoritative learning of the writers, and 
through the fundamental validity of their in- 
sights. Mr. Wilenski is not a scholar of this stat- 
ure. He does not interpret for us the major 
currents of intellectual and artistic endeavor in 
the seventeenth century in Holland. His account 
of Dutch art is a highly personal and popular- 
ized version of a very complex subject. Dutch 
Painting is an interesting, entertaining and, in 
many ways, a useful book, but it must be pre- 
scribed with caution; there is much tinsel and 
some false coin mixed with its gold. 

BERNICE DAVIDSON 


Ancient Italy by Gisela M. A. Richter. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press. $15.00. 


Marvels of Ancient Rome 0) 
Scherer. Phaidon Press. $7.50. 


Margaret R. 


F THE two books under consideration, the 
first takes the form of a comparative study 


of the interrelations of the peoples of ancient 
Italy as shown in their arts, while the second has 
the appearance of a pictorial topography and 
lavishly illustrated companion piece to the Bae- 
deker and similar literary guide books. 

In Miss Richter’s Jerome Lectures, which she 
delivered three years ago at the University of 
Michigan and at the American Academy in 
Rome, she speaks of pre-Roman and Roman art 
as a set of variations on a well-known Greek 
theme. Since she does not interpret the extant 
monuments with reference to their cultural and 
ethnic background, this conclusion is reached 
solely on the basis of direct observation. 

While, in order to prove that “Etruria, in a 
manner of speaking, was part of the Greek 
world,” Miss Richter points out the stylistic re- 
lationship of the New York terra-cotta warrior 
with certain figures from the pediments of the 
temple of Aphaia in Aegina, and of the tomb 
paintings from Tarquinia with contemporary 
Greek vase paintings, it cannot be her intention 
to deny all originality to the art of the Etruscans. 

For who would, even for a single moment, mis- 
take the Apollo of Veii for a statue from contin- 
ental Greece or the murals from the Tomba del 
Triclinio for a product of the red-figured style? 
Indeed, so numerous are the characteristic fea- 
tures of a genuinely Tuscan art that to list them 
would be a formidable task. Witness only the 
thickset appearance and fierce mien of their 
statues, the suppleness of limbs and vehemence 
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of movement displayed in their paintings, the 
lax obesity of the reclining figures on their fun- 
erary urns. 

With the art of the Hellenistic age, which is 
also that of the Roman republic, Miss Richter is 
on much safer ground with her contention that 
little is so Roman that the Greeks did not have 
it beforehand. And it is with an eye upon the 
stylistic peculiarity of the art of that period that 
she qualifies it as truly international. What a 
parallel could one not draw between it and the 
Gothic International of the waning Middle Ages? 

While the adjective “international” merely re- 
flects on the absence, in a given historical period, 
of markedly indigenous elements, the word “ec- 
lectic” refers to the total lack of originality in a 
national culture. It is precisely this derogatory 
epithet, however, which Miss Richter applies to 
all Roman art of the Imperial phase. For under 
its emperors, Roman society looked at art through 
the eyes of vile copyists and—if Miss Richter has 
her word—of Greek copyists at that. 

It is in connection with this eclectic phase of 
Roman art that Miss Richter advances an inter- 
esting theory regarding the nature of the variants 
frequently encountered in such sculptures as are 
traditionally believed to derive from an identical 
Greek model. As the title of one of the chapters 
of her book indicates, she feels compelled to as- 
sume the existence of many versions of one type 
of sculpture in Greek art. If she were right, the 
supposedly idiosyncratic element in Roman sculp- 
ture would have to be reinterpreted as a further 
sign of artistic eclecticism. 

While Miss Richter’s significant study com- 
mands the attention of both art historian and 
archeologist, Miss Scherer’s anthology of literary 
and pictorial reminiscences will find a ready au- 
dience in the connoisseur and the would-be tra- 
veller. A research fellow with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, this author has studiously as- 
sembled those artistic descriptions of the wonders 
of ancient Rome (a title derived from the Mira- 
bilia Romae, a guide book dating from the twelfth 
century) which relate to still extant, or at least 
partially extant, architectural monuments. 

Upon these and the judiciously chosen photo- 
graphs which adjoin them, Miss Scherer has 
commented by supplying a brief history of each 
structure and its preservation through the ages. 
Of particular interest for this reviewer were the 
chapters on ancient and medieval city-maps and 
the one on “Statues That Were Never Buried.” 

Nothing could better describe the nostalgic 
mood predominant throughout the volume than 
Charles Rufus Morey’s kindly foreword, from 
which I quote the following relevant passage: 
“The theme of this book . . . is Roma sparita, an 
expressive Italian phrase which might be render- 
ed in English by ‘the Rome that used to be.’ Its 
author is not lacking in respect toward the arche- 
ologists and their learned reconstruction of the 
ancient city, but it is Rome of the Middle Ages, 

the Renaissance and the Romantic movement 
that has intrigued her more and impelled her to 
confront the present aspect of the city’s historic 
sites and monuments with what they looked like 
long ago.” ULRICH WEISSTEIN 


The Art and Architecture of Japan by Robert 
Treat Paine and Alexander Soper. Penguin Books, 
$8.50. 


E ARE at the height of Japanese vogue. In 
New York, in Paris and London Japanese 
films are good box-office, Japanese gift-shops do 
a steady trade and almost all Japanese artists are 
continued on page 60 
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W* READ of the aging Monet that he lost confidence in his late 

works and thought of burning them. We have been told that 
““Monet’s later pictures are not very successful . . . when he lost his 
precision ef eye he could not compensate for this with a like pre- 
cision in design.”* And we hear from Monet himself: “I have 
taken up some things. which it is impossible to do: clear water 
with grass waving at the bottom. It is wonderful to look at, but to 
try to paint it is enough to make one insane.” 

One of these questioned paintings has just been bought and 
hung by the Museum of Modern Art. And it is wonderful to 
look at for an hour or so at a time, for you can do things to it 
with your eyes—tip portions of it into horizontal planes, then let 
them snap back to an upright sheet; gaze along placid ‘surfaces, 
then look through them, five fathoms deep; you can invert the 

cture or yourself at will, climb upwards with slow, sinking 
clouds or drift with lily leaves across a nether sky; lie cheek to 
cheek with the horizon, search among opaque waters for dia- 
phanous shrubs, and find the source of light at its last destina- 
tion. And yet this is no daydream; every part of it is absolutely 
true, so that one stares with a sense almost of useful discovery. 

The canvas—roughly eighty inches wide by twenty deep—forms 
one of the Nymphéas, or “Water Lilies,” series which occupied 
the septuagenarian painter during seven years, and of which the 

MO NT + | N REVI EW best known, thanks to Clemenceau’s insistence, decorate two large 
oval rooms at the Orangerie behind the Place de la Concorde. 

BY LEO STEINBERG Monet’s immediate inspiration had been the lily pond in his 

own garden at Giverny. By 1914 he had decided to embark on a 

vast decorative cycle based on that theme, had ordered fifty enor- 

mous canvases and the building of a new studio; and while younger 

Frenchmen trained their sights on German trenches, Monet gazed 


*Alan Clutton-Brock, An Introduction to French Painting, London, 
1932. 


Monet: WATER LILIES, ca. 1916-1923. At the Museum of Modern Art. 





at his lily pond through dimming eyes, and with a spiritual cour- 
age for which language has only physical analogies. 

These scenes offer just so much of the lake as is inadequate for 
perfect orientation. They come close to a direct intuition of space, 
purposely suspending those locatable objects which our minds 
habitually use as resting points, or markers, for space calibration. 
Only now, after a lapse of thirty years, are we quite ready for 
these veiled, moist, unconfigurated ambiguities, and to perceive 
that the leap Monet made in his last years puts him closer to Mon- 
drian than, say, to Corot. 

Before seeing the Paris Nymphéas I had been wondering for 
some time at his Poplars in the Metropolitan Museum, done in 
the early nineties. Four tree trunks, slicing down the canvas, parts 
of them “real” and the rest in reflection, while a single horizontal, 
that of the river bank, steadies the design and lends the scene a 
temporizing plausibility. But the river bank is a thinning line, a 
last valedictory hint at that extended underprop of space which 
was Masaccio’s gift to art, on which in former times all bodies had 
found rest, on whose gravitational pull you could count as on a re- 
assuring constant. It means after all a great deal to a man to have 
ground under his feet, to know even in the rapture of a jump that 
such a ground exists, and preferably not too far away. In Monet's 
Poplars that base of certainty promises little more than the perils 
of a tightrope; and one-half its value is a watery illusion.t+ 

Most of his life the painter had been fascinated by reflections in 
water. Then, in his latter years, he seemed to have found the cause 
of that fascination and to have faced what it implied: that a 
groundline which arbitrates between the actual and its false mir- 
ror image separates two absolute equivalents, like the midline of a 


+Quite similarly, the acid shadows of his Haystacks at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum seem to corrode the spreading ground in front, furnishing 
once again a mirror image in plumb-line descent. 


Rorschach blot; that the hierarchy of things more or less real is 
not determined by degrees of tangibility; that all those things are 
real which fully form the contents of experience. 

It is not alone because the picture consists of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines that I invoke Mondrian’s name. For the affinity goes 
further, further even than the shifting play of space between the 
bars of the resulting grid. 

Both men were drawn to the painting of trees. And a tree, as we 
know from the time we're two, is a stem rooted at the bottom 
and spreading wide at the top. What then leads Monet to trun- 
cate the thing, leaving some shoots on it admittedly, but nonethe- 
less chopping it down to a near-abstract vertical? Clearly he has 
singled such a fragment as will not tally with our concept—so that, 
as we faintly recognize a row of trees, we the more surely recog- 
nize a set of upright lines. The painting can still pass as a topo- 
graphical portrait; but from the viewpoint of convincing likeness 
to a country scene it can, without damage, be turned upside down 
and make just as much sense; only its abstract balance will be 
shaken. So then the apparent order and rightsidedness of natural 
things is but an arbitrary projection from our human posture. 
And the pictorial form arrogates to itself that meaningfulness and 
necessity which used to belong to the objects depicted. 

And what could have led Monet to place his verticals over clear 
water? The effect is to make the recession of the horizontal water 
level little more than a transparent hoax. What we are more tan- 
gibly given is the continuity of verticals in a plane parallel to that 
of the picture. But I suspect that there is more in it than the pic- 
ture’s abstract self-assertion. For all his fabled and acknowledged 
realism, Monet now looks in nature for those fractions in which 
—torn from all mental moorings—the appearance becomes ap- 
parition. There is a vision here beyond the scope of finite forms, 
and we receive a glimpse of boundless extension. No clues are 
given as to when or where these beams will stop developing; no 
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limits set to their self-propagation—and the effect is nothing short 
of an infinite potential. 

Which brings me back to the new picture at the Modern. Monet 
has found infinity in his back garden by the lily pond—and this 
is what I meant before when I said courage. Hence, like Cézanne, 
he came to doubt whether his latest painting still made sense, and 
whether it might not as well be burned. He had set out to formu- 
late a twentieth-century vision in the fine, cultivated idiom of the 
nineteenth, in his own words, “to produce an illusion of an end- 
less whole, a wave without horizon, without shore.” 

And so, in the “Water Lilies,” the law of gravity—that splendid 
projection of the human mind too firmly lodged in its body—is 
abrogated, as in the underwater movies of Cousteau. The only 
horizontals are festoons of algae, leaves and reeds placed very 
high. The bright, languid cloud in the lower center falls at a rate 
determined by its shape and hue alone, indifferent to any general 
law governing falling bodies. And near at hand grasses and rushes 
rise and levitate in total defiance of our experience of space. The 
whole world is cut loose from anthropomorphic or conceptual 
points of reference. Those points are still available, but they no 
longer constitute the world. If we must put them in, we may; for 
the picture is willing, and the world is pliant enough to accom- 
modate any construction that will serve our needs. 


fee RE are new things also at the Metropolitan Museum, includ- 
ing a brilliant Claude. But the most spectacular new acquisi- 
tion is installed in the seventy-five-foot pool of the restaurant 
(known intimately as the Dorotheum for the work done upon it 
by Dorothy Draper, decorator). I refer to the great bronze, eight- 
figure “Fountain of the Muses” by the late Carl Milles. 

Few critics, I imagine, would want to speak of it at length; for, 
on the principle that the designation of a spade ought to proceed 
without circumlocution, the work is best described in one trench- 
ant expletive. But he who calls a spade a spade displays a very 
poor vocabulary and, in the case in hand, would risk profanity. 
Wherefore the critic, like a well-bred gentleman, and a soft-spoken, 
and a kind, begs leave to mince his words. 

The Milles Fountain matters because of its location. Placed in 
an ice rink, a music hall, a public square in Washington, it would 
raise but a wisecrack or shrug. But it stands at the Met. And the 





Metropolitan Museum is the first institution in this country dedi- 
cated to Fine Art. Its halls are stacked with the harvest of genius; 
its walls lined with arrested ecstasy. Its vitrines close on the 
multiple intersections of heaven and earth and the precious pre- 
cipitate of every age and clime, down to the “tooth-picker fetched 
from the furthest inch of Asia.” In brief, here is that aristocracy 
of objects which, among other powers, are credited with influence 
on taste and the education of feelings. 

Now the new fountain is, so far as I know, the first major work 
which the Museum has ordered from a chosen artist. And some- 
body must say that it is very, very bad. The commission went out 
under the regime of Francis Henry Taylor, since retired, who 
called this catastrophe “one of the dozen great monuments of 
water sculpture which have been created since the time of Bernini 
in Rome.” 

It seems he believed in it; as did the sculptor, who died last 
September in Stockholm at the age of eighty. Let me quote from 
his own account of the work, as reported in the New York Herald 
Tribune for November 22: “Five of the figures represent the arts 
—men who have been drinking the holy water from the goddess 
\ganippe’s well. This was famous water helping the musical artists 
as well as all artists to get the right spirit to work and create. Here 
we see them rushing home filled with enthusiasm—each one with 
his new ideas forcing them to hurry.” 

In Milles’ sculptures the “new ideas” are symbolized by assorted 
hardware, representing attributes. The statues include the reclin- 
ing nymph, flanked by a centaur and faun, and the five figures, 
dolphin-led, of Sculptor, Painter, Musician, Architect and Poet. 
(The Interior Decorator has been unaccountably omitted, even 
though he really needs to take the waters.) 

What makes all this so disheartening is the sullen inertia of 
mind by which man, myth, and metal are here travestied. The 
human figures are hollow, crustacean husks; their moronic glee 
and the brittle imbalance of their pose contrive a cheap burlesque 
of classic ideality; the poetry of Greek mythical thought is mocked 
by a soulless, literal interpretation; and the green bronze is morti- 
fied by the kind of modeling that rhymes only with industrial 
junk. 

A smaller restaurant in the basement continues to serve coffee 
in paper cups and no art. 


Monet: THE vorLars, 189]. At the Metropolitan Museum. 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


The distinctly personal language of Carl Morris... John Laurent’s Ogonquit 
paintings . . . the fusing of Western and Oriental influences in Fujita... a 
double phase by Russ Housman’s work ... Munford’s New York debut... 
casein paintings by Ratkai... 


8 bees urgent and usually 
futile imperative of the 
driver on a crowded bus, 
“Move up!” seems to be 
the present slogan of the 
art world, for many gal- 
leries are changing their 
locale to uptown regions. 
One of these hegiras has 
recently brought the 
Kraushaar Galleries to at- 
tractive new quarters at 
Eightieth Street and Mad- 
ison Avenue. Here a two- 
fold exhibition of paint- 
ings seems to assert that 
if East and West can never 
meet, they can nonetheless 
live peacefully side by side 
—for Carl Morris hails 
from Oregon, while John oe "1 ; 
Laurent is an Easterner. ; Carl Morris: QUIET SHORE, at Kraushaar. 
mainly concerned with 


themes of the seaboard. Like that of all the Northwestern artists, Morris’ work is tinged with 
a subtle Oriental influence and imbued with poetic overtones. Yet the traits in common end 
there, for his artistic language is distinctly personal. His fine perception has found in the 
visual data of his environment symbols that link the particular with universal significance. His 
canvases of city waterfront or rural shore line possess much factual veracity; yet they are 
projections of his imagination into the scenes—an imagination which finds in them the essen- 
tial relevance between the objective world and its inner mystery. The impinging rectangles 
of close-valued neutral tones in Quiet Shore reveal the artist’s ability to sustain a large 
organic design with a near paucity of detail; the quietness of the scene results from the har- 
monious resolution of the inner tensions. Morris’ attitude toward space is strongly felt in this 
canvas; under his handling space becomes not merely an accentuation of forms, but an integral 
form in itself. The small papers entitled Drawings are in reality exquisite patternings, brushed 
with casein and India ink. Oriental in their dissociation from the impositions bf Western 
design in their free-flowing poetic imagery. (Kraushaar Galleries, Jan. 2-21.) 

John Laurent’s paintings, mainly of the Ogonquit region, afford vivid impressions of this 
environment, not in realistic but formalized records—broad planes of bright colors and areas 
of insistent black skillfully adjusted to trenchant statement. The sharp arabesque of a dark 
tuna boat, the vehement animation of shark harpooners, the jostling fleet of seiners achieve a 
forceful immediacy of life, their crisp contours and cogent forms set against an area of 
impalpably fusing light and color in an immense backdrop of sky. This vigorous handling of 
coastal activities contrasts with the idyllic presentation of seasonal phases in September-Octo- 
ber, November-December and the stark, skeletal Winter Trees. The semi-abstract aquariums 
of colorful fish, the witty huddling of geese, the curious intricacy of Mushroom Flushes show 
other facets of Laurent’s versatility and his intensive perception of the character of the world 
about him. (Kraushaar Galleries, Jan. 23-Feb. 11.) 

* + * 

In the paintings by the Japanese artist Sadamitsu Fujita, both Western and Oriental influ- 
ences appear. His self-portrait, heavily brushed in flat planes, contrasts with the portrait of 
his wife, in which linear pattern is stressed; her Oriental features are amusingly set off by 
Western dress. One canvas seems to represent antique heads, their rough, gray textures and 
heavy mass suggesting sculpture. A power of suggestion is felt throughout the works. A sense 
of growth is subtly implicit in the upward-swirling branches that surround colorful fruits; 
tense emotion is inescapably conveyed by the figures of a man and woman bending adoringly 
over an infant in First Child. The artist’s imaginative approach in these canvases is ably sus- 
tained by his command of brushwork and design. (Wellons Gallery, Jan. 30-Feb. 11.) 

Also at this gallery are paintings by Russ Housman. A group of landscapes, reflecting sea- 
sonal aspects, are executed with richness of texture, appropriateness of color and effective 
incidences of light. Winter's icy breath, the decline of summer’s lavishness and the final 
autumnal stage of bare boughs against a dusky glow are all convincingly depicted. Another 
phase of his work is displayed in a number of semi-abstractions, in which there are recogniz- 
able bases of form; but these forms seem to be symbols of an inner significance of the design. 
One example of such paintings is Ship and Sail, an arrangement of impinging acute planes. 
Whether or not the symbolism is rightly interpreted, the beholder can savor the skillful evo- 
cation of imaginative themes. (Wellons Gallery, Feb. 13-25.) 

* * * 
Robert Munford, at the Babcock Gallery, is making his debut in our local exhibition 
continued on page 66 
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EDMONDO BACCI 


rhe rich experience of color that was one of the 
glories of Venetian Renaissance painting seems 
to be a tradition carried on by one of that city’s 
later sons. Bacci’s large abstractions move from 
opaques to transparencies in rich and subtle 
modulations of color. In his Avvenimento No. 
111, the eye is brought over the changing lights 
of a blue, blue-green and purple ground, to a 
crescent of yellow or a bright moment of red, 
and then allowed to slide back into the darker 
recesses of the painting in a series of smooth, 
barely perceptible transitions. (Gallery 75, Jan. 
9-31.) —J.R.M. 


VIRGINIA BANKS 

Evoking the intricate patterns of Coptic textiles 
or Kufic script, Miss Banks weaves a luminous, 
spectral line into intricate networks which are 
complex and unpredictable in detail, but lucid 
in their over-all structure. While her line is gen- 
erally two-dimensional in its animated calli- 
graphy, it occasionally offers more interesting 
implications of movement in depth. In all cases, 
however, her delicate meditations on cityscapes, 
architectural fragments, or fireworks, sustain a 
high sensibility and an elegantly muted palette. 
(Grand Central Moderns, Jan. 9-Feb. 14.)—R.R. 

£ 


WILLI BAUMEISTER 

While the art of the late Baumeister never 
achieves a really incisive personal style, it ex- 
plores an unusually wide range of abstract vocab- 
ulary whose limits might be defined by Klee, on 
the one hand, and Kandinsky, on the other. 
Variety is a constant. A work like Vacuum, with 
its flat, disjointed shapes floating loosely above 
a neutral background, presents a sharp contrast 
to Four Points, where the utmost cohesion of 
texture and surface pattern is achieved. The 
color ranges from the strident and brittle palette 
of Faust on Blue to the tasteful coral tones of 
Tableau Rose. If some of these canvases seem to 
be exercises in the different grammars of abstrac- 
tion, there are nevertheless works of distinctly 
unacademic flavor. Such is Aru 6, a painting of 
dramatic immediacy, with its portentous, inkblot 
shape spreading blackly towards the edge of the 
frame. (Kleemann, Feb. 4-28.)—R.R. 


HUGUETTE-ARTHUR BERTRAND 


A French artist with considerable reputation in 
her own country, Miss Bertrand exhibits oils and 
gouaches here for the first time. Her technique, 
which is strong on color, is totally abstract- 
large irregular shapes counterpointed with pre- 
cise black strokes. Both in conception and in 
richness of color, her style shows to its best ad- 
vantage in her painting from the collection of 
Louis de Rochemont, an arrangement of intense 
blues and browns against a ruddy orange ground. 
Although she seems to be attacking a single 
problem and always within the same dimensions 


IN THE GALLERIES ... 


(the oils in the exhibition are all the same size), 
she does so with no loss of variety or interest. 
(Meltzer, Feb. 2-27.)—J.R.M. 


BROOKLYN BIENNIAL 

The variety and competence of Brooklyn artists 
rate high in the current Biennial. Particularly 
notable among the paintings are Reuben Tam's 
solidly composed and solidly painted Fault and 
Weathering, Irma Cavat’s luminous and warm 
Objects in White Light, and the strange, small 
orange painting by Arne Lewis, Nita and Me, as 
well as prize-winning work by Edmond Casarella 
(Venetian Mood) and Fred Zimmer (Antiquity). 
In the sculpture group: Pearl Londin’s plaster 
and wire Riders, Nathaniel Kaz’s hydrastone 
Victory of the Thumb. (Brocklyn Museum, Jan. 
18-Feb. 18.)—J.R.M. 


KENNETH CALLAHAN 


With the inward mysticism associated with artists 
of the Northwest Coast, Callahan creates a series 
of private reveries whose ghost-like forms are 
endlessly suggestive. While his vision is premised 
upon a scrutinizing study of nature, it is here 
transformed into non-specific shapes which meta- 
morphose before one’s eyes. A veined, leaf-like 
form suddenly becomes a human figure; the stri- 
ations of a rock, a cosmic deluge. Colors, too, are 
illusive and blurred, contributing to this curious 
evanescence. As such, these muffled, mysterious 
works demand and deserve close and long reflec- 
tion in order to extract the full, fascinating com- 
plexity of their organic imagery. (Walker, Jan. 
$0-Feb. 18.)—R.R. 


GRETNA CAMPBELL 

This is painting which shows sensitivity and gen- 
erous motion. Its direction is concerned with 
searching through an affirmative feeling about 
the shape and substance of nature, yet if one 
were to say why this is not always sustained in 
its considerable energy, it might be its very 
urgency which is at fault. (In some instances the 
compositional elements’ seem to have been ar- 
rived at ex post facto.) Still, the most recent 
works in the show reveal the artist’s own aware- 
ness of the problem as well as the promise of 
what its solution will bring. (Zabriskie, Jan. 23- 
Feb. 11.)—L.G. 


CAMPIGLI, MORANDI, MUSIC 
Beside four masterfully done still lifes by Mo- 
randi, the bulk of Campigli’s work has the look 
of something like confections. Music comes off 
second best with a series of variegated horses in 
the midst of soft landscapes and particularly in 
his larger composition, Horses, 1949. But what 
hits the highest level and maintains it is the 
quietness and self-effacement of Morandi’s col- 
lections of bottles painted in glowing simplicity. 
(Heller, Jan. 24-Feb. 18.)—J.R.M. 


CARROLL CLOAR 

“Childhood imagery” is the theme of these paint- 
ings which take the artist back to the Arkansas of 
his youth. Great-grandmothers, patchwork quilts, 
the frozen photographs of people young in the 
twenties reluctantly attached to farmland—this is 
reclaimed Americana painted with clarity and 
the additional ease of a maturity spent far away. 
It is like looking through a photograph album 
while one sits in Wichita, Kansas, or Little Rock, 
with only private shivers. The regrets here are 
quite human and unattached to name-brand 
realism. (Alan, Jan. 31-Feb. 25.)—B.G. 


CUBISM 1910-1912 

Considered by some to be the highpoint of the 
cubist style and one of the highpoints in the 
course of the modern period itself, the two years 
covered in this exhibition do prove to be one 
of those rare periods when all of the artists in- 
volved were doing some of their most notable 
work. The achievement of Picasso and Braque 
is only reaffirmed by paintings like Compotier 
et tasse or La Table, but what surprises one are 
the successes of painters like Léger and Met- 
zinger, whose later work often accustomed one 
to accepting something less than what they were 
capable of during the years of “analytical cubism.” 
And excepting Picasso and Braque, who were 
quite similar during that period, what is also 
significant in the exhibition are the individual 
differences, the variety, that resulted among 
painters working within the same style. The 
Arensberg Duchamps, the cool abstractions of 
Juan Gris, a fine Gleizes (Les Ponts de Paris) 
combine to make an effective and handsome 
showing of one of the more important moments 
of modern art. (Janis, Jan. 3-Feb. 4.)}—J.R.M. 


DRAWING GROUP 

With a few allowances—the Picasso and Modigli- 
ani, for example—this was, as the title of the 
exhibition stated, a group of “exceptional draw- 
ings.” Including seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury Persian and Indian drawings as well as 
modern examples by Feininger, Lipchitz, Smith 
and Martinelli, the exhibition was characterized 
by variety and excellence. Particularly notable 
were the rightness and delicacy of Gorky’s 1946 
pencil drawing, the vigor of De Kooning’s Three 
Women, and the finesse of Ingre’s View of Rome 
—the foreground underplayed, the drawing it- 
self carried off by the precision and expert detail 
of the background. (Willard, Jan. 3-28.)—J.R.M. 


SAM FRANCIS 

This young American painter who lives in Paris 
and to whom the French critics have taken kind- 
ly shows paintings in a series of bell-like move- 
ments merging into a near monochromatic fore- 
ground. Red and blue or densely painted over- 
laps of greyish or yellowish white remind one of 
empty theatres in which one awaits a drama 
which refuses to appear, or that can be sum- 
moned only by the imaginative powers of the 
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Below: BATTLE OF THE NAKED MEN by Antonio del Pollaiuolo. A rare 
impression of this famous engraving by the fifteenth-century Italian 
master, it represents one of the beginnings of the scientific curiosity 
which engaged artists of the Renaissance. Pollaiuolo was, perhaps, 
the first artist to dissect corpses in the process of studying anatomy. 
This print, along with works by Diirer, initiated an exhibition of 
“Six Centuries of Printmaking,” which, extending to examples by 
Picasso and Matisse, included, among many fine prints, two unusual 
works: an unfinished etching of Erasmus by Van Dyke and a fine 


Pissarro lithograph, BAIGNEUSES A L’OMBRE DE BERGES BOISEES. (Knocd- 
ler, Jan. 9-28.)—J.R.M. 


Above: PROFILE PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN by 
Metsys. On loan for the first time, fifty works of 
art from the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
are currently on view in New York in a special 
exhibition for the benefit of the French residen- 
tial museum, which, comparable to the Frick, 
houses the collection of Edouard and Nélie Jac- 
quemart-André. Among.the works by Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch and French masters is this strik- 
ing painting, once thought to be a posthumous 
portrait of Cosimo de’ Medici, now considered to 
be an actual portrait by the Flemish master 
Metsys, in the fashion of one of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s caricatures. Before returning to Paris, 
the exhibition will travel to the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art (March 14-April 15) and the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor in San 
Francisco (May 3-31). (Wildenstein, Jan. 18-Feb. 
18.)—J.R.M. 


Left: THE TRELLIS by Gustave Courbet. An im- 
pressive oil, on loan from the Toledo Museum 
of Art, it is one of the features in an important 
loan exhibition of paintings by the French mas- 
ter of realism. Including some twenty paintings 
from the Phillips Gallery, the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, the collections of Governor and 
Mrs. Averill Harriman, Glenway Wescott and 
others, the exhibition covers the work of the 
painter’s mature period until two years before 
his death in 1877. (Paul Rosenberg, Jan. 16- 
Feb. 11.)—J.R.M. 
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Left: PERSONAGES AT SEA by Louise Nevelson. As part of her exhibition, 


the theme of which is “The King and Queen of the Sea,” Mrs. Nevel- 
son exhibits this collection of attendant black upright shapes—each 
given lateral equality on common level ground; the beauty of each 
defined by relationship with its neighboring forms; the character of 
each made more explicit by nicks, splits, gouges and other minor scars 
and accidents of time. This one piece, assembled with others, forms a 
small universe of sentinel shapes charged with personality. (Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns, Feb. 18-Mar. 8.)—J].R.M. 
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Right: pectaware by Eilshemius. An early, impressionistic 
drawing by the painter, it creates a high point to which only 
a few of the later paintings included in the exhibition meas- 
ure up. The sureness of his hand shows up in the articulation 
of detail (the tree against the sky at right, the flowers at bot- ; P 
tom), a capacity which he eschewed for the softer, tonal manner 0 
of his later landscapes in oils. (Salpeter, Jan. 30-Feb. 18.)—J.R.M. 


Left: Torrm pay by Joe Stefa- 
nelli. Using duco on masonite this 
New York painter builds up a 
blunt, thick surface onto which 
lines are cut as a mason would 
cut into a fresco. His pictures | 
are a series of sensory experiences of 
in which weather and time play fu 
their roles. TORRID DAY is a hot, or 
blooming painting in orange, of 
rose, pink, red with black some- 
where in the background. It is 
a brilliant and original picture, 
and this painter gives evidence 
of a promising future. (Bernard- 
Ganymede, Jan. 3-Feb. 6.)—B.G. 
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viewer. There is a good deal of paint and little 
action, a diet that can be endearing but here 
leaves one wistful and somewhat undernourished. 
(Martha Jackson, Feb. 13-Mar. 3.) —B.G. 


SUE FULLER 


Recently returned from Japan, Miss Fuller has 
both reaffirmed and enriched her rare sensibili- 
ties. Her gossamer string constructions glisten 
with iridescent colors; their linear patterns are 
kaleidoscopically transformed by the slightest 
variation of light. The lavender-toned, ephemer- 
al aura of these shimmering webs is sustained as 
well in her more earth-bound collages. Here, 
again, for all the material intricacy of pasted 
Oriental papers, bamboo, leaves, or Japanese 
characters, the results are pervaded by an unusu- 
ally delicate and unreal fragrance. (B. Schaefer, 
Jan. 23-Feb. H1.)—R.R. 


HENRY GASSER 

This veteran painter’s watercolors carry the me- 
dium as far as technical proficiency will go. In 
these scenes of New Orleans and New England, 
the technique has just the right sparkle and 
finish. In their restraint and selection of detail 
they all exhibit a performance in thoroughly 
good taste. (Grand Central, Jan. 10-21.)—J.R.M. 


ROBERT GOODNOUGH 

A painter of rare integrity, Goodnough newly 
_ explores analytic cubism and the early Mondrian 
_ for clues to a personal style. He probes the prob- 
_ lems of planar dissolution of form, the use of 
' line as spatial measure, and the ambiguous merg- 
_ ing of dissected mass with neutral background, 
and yields from these investigations such forceful 
' Statements as the study of a century plant, a 
" swampy, torrential outburst of tangled black and 
| green leaves—or an abstraction of shimmering, 
_ thinly-brushed planes ordered by a rigorous in- 
tellectual control. Goodnough’s art is neither easy 
nor pretty, but what it lacks in the graces of fa- 
cility is more than compensated for by its com- 
pelling honesty and the promise of a rich future 
development. (De Nagy, Jan. 3-28.)—R.R. 


PHILIP GUSTON 
Guston’s paintings completely integrate form 
and color. Each stroke of paint is a separate 
form and plane, building a variegated surface 
which changes with the intensity and direction 
of the light that strikes it. Composed on a dif- 
fuse horizontal-vertical scheme, touches of col- 
or cluster together at some point just off the center 
of the canvas, creating a locus of energy. In the 
earlier paintings—this exhibition represents Gus- 
ton’s work since 1952—the strokes of paint extend 
almost to the edges of the canvas, tying the form 
they create to the background. But with each new 
painting the locus has increased in force, gath- 
ering heavier paint, at an ever greater speed, 
until it has become a concentration of pigment 
hovering over its ground. It is as if Guston had 
rendered pictures of remote galaxies, and was 
now focusing on one smoldering astral body—or 
perhaps had worked back in time to the cosmolog- 
ical starting point when all the matter (or energy) 
of the universe was crowded into one small area. 
Also, the color has heightened in key, as in The 
Room, 1954-55, in which concentrated slashes of 
dark gray and brilliant crimson, accented with 
orange, reverberate through the muted rosy 
ground. The vitality and force of Guston’s new 
paintings are not the anarchic “excitement” of 
paint following its own course but the result of 
the knowledgeable control of the artist’s hand. 
(Janis, Feb. 6-March 4.)—B.B. 















ROBERT HENRY, 


CHARLES LITTLER 

Not the least interesting aspect of this exhibition 
is the relationship of Henry's style of painting 
to his manner of composition. In his largest 
work, Two Figures, the paint is laid on in vig- 
orous and full strokes while the figures them- 
selves are handled in a completely stable man- 
ner. The indications would seem to be that his 
natural inclinations are toward a more vigorous 
treatment of his subjects than his manner of 
composition will at the moment allow. The im- 
petuous brushwork is, at least, forcing issues 
that will have to be resolved in his paintings in 
the near future. Littler, the other exhibiting 
artist, shows highly competent collages of painted 
and colored paper stapled to composition board. 
One of his better ones is designated by the cryp- 
tic message, “Inside on Page 4.” (James, Feb. 
20-March 10.)—J.R.M. 


. 


CARL HOLTY 

The subject of two exhibitions at different gal- 
leries this month, one of his paintings and an- 
other of his drawings, Holty presents a consistent 
level of performance in both. In his large ab- 
stract canvases there is a rich interplay between 
the abrupt shapes and the color, which ranges 
from brightness to subtlety in its effect. Three of 
the most successful pieces are the smaller abstract 
landscapes, Red Mountains, North Carolina and 
Mountain Tarn. (Duveen-Graham, Feb. 1-18.) ... 
More suggestive of the figure than are his paint- 
ings on similar themes are Holty’s drawings in ink 
and crayon. His Girls Playing is given substance 
out of swift, radiant strokes of green and yellow- 
green, while in his St. George, a classical theme 
is reduced to barest essentials in terms of im- 
petuous and direct line. His densely-figured ink 
drawings—made on old calendar pages, some- 
times incorporating the printed maxims at the 
bottom of the page—are particularly rich. (Per- 
dalma, Feb. 4-24.)—J.R.M. 


JACKSON GROUP 
This large exhibition of forty-odd artists is based 
on the private collection of Martha Jackson to- 
gether with paintings by gallery members. It re- 
flects varying national and personal styles of 
painting and forms several odd contrasts of ex- 
pressionistic, abstract and realistic techniques. 
Karel Appel, Adolf Gottlieb, William Scott, An- 
tonio Tapies, Gorky, Bellows, Hultberg, Hartley, 
Matisse, Prendergast, Tobey, Dubuffet form por- 
tions of this galaxy. (Jackson, Jan. 23-Feb. 11.) 
—B.G. 


ZUBEL KACHADOORIAN 

In a first one-man showing in New York of his 
drawings and gouaches, Kachadoorian, a Detroit 
painter, presents himself as an already accom- 
plished draftsman—and sometimes, as in his still 
life Chinaberry Tree and Figure, 1955, as an ex- 
cellent one—adding something each time to his 
subject without falling into banality in his treat- 
ment of it. If some of his small gouaches, remi- 
niscent of Rouault, or his landscape drawings 
appear less interesting in comparison with his 
over-all accomplishment, they too possess the reso- 
luteness and sensitivity that distinguish almost 
all of his drawings. His several studies of fig- 
ures and his vigorous drawing Kathleen are 
particularly notable. (Delacorte, Feb. 11-Mar. 
9.)—J.R.M. 


LYMAN KIPP 

The relationship of flat planes set at opposing 
angles in space, rather than mass, is the concern 
of this inventive young sculptor. Delicate con- 
structions of tin rods and geometric shapes of 
sheet steel, welded together and covered with 
bronze, such as No. 12, 1955, are organized on a 
plane rather than in depth; taut flags of metal 








strung up in space, cutting the air like semaphore 
signals. The parts of his abstract figures turn 
toward and away from each other in a unified 
pattern of precision and grace. In some pieces 
the bronze is heavily dripped to build up mot- 
tled surfaces, and tiny arms spike out from the 
forms, or copper shapes are edged with bronze. A 
series of excellent India ink drawings are also 
included in this exhibition, confirming Kipp’s 
expert handling of line. (Parsons, Feb. 6-25.) 
—B.B. 


HENRY KOERNER 

Commentaries on scenes ranging from Germany 
to the Far West of this country are shown in 
Koerner’s exhibition of one hundred ink and 
crayon drawings, many of which are studies for 
paintings. The grotesqueness of the defeated 
Nazi war lords, the garishness of Coney Island 
and the despondency and clutter of domestic 
scenes are summed up in a few rushing, fluent 
lines. In the crayon drawings, color is used to 
emphasize these points. Koerner is less interested 
in the formal aspects of his medium than in re- 
cording his penetrating, acid observations. (Mid- 
town, Jan. 31-Feb. 18.) —B.B. 


CHAIM KOPPLEMAN 

In a retrospective show of fifteen years’ work this 
artist exhibits oils, drawings and engravings de- 
picting the drama between good and evil. He has 
favorite surrealistic guises—the nude, the trans- 
ported figure, the feathery headdress, the fantastic 
garden, the strange shore and sea; their handling 
is somewhat distorted, with none of the clear 
anatomy or perspective of Ernst. The drawings, 
in the pointillist technique, are quite strong and 
vivid; one senses an empowering personality 
forming the shading and line. The etchings are 
more conventional and over-conscious of tech- 
nique. (Terrain, Jan. 18-Feb. 29.)—B.G. 


ARIADNA LIEBAU 

In her oils on masonite, Miss Liebau’s whimsical 
and floating forms do not always maintain the 
level of interest that the richness of her colors 
generally does. Where they come off best is in 
Around the Birdbath with its fine modulations 
from green to pink to yellow, the forms them- 
selves yielding to the generous experience of the 
color. (Perdalma, Feb. 4-24.)—J.R.M. 


VINCENT LONGO 

Known in this magazine for “Studio Talk,” 
Longo is a teacher, painter and printmaker. In 
his current exhibition he shows work over the 
past several years which begins with large, leaf- 
like forms set clearly on backgrounds in several 
hues of the same color. Other work is in small 
squares rapidly moving vertically within the 
picture. His colors are browned—ochres, umbres 
—creating an effect of quietude and little con- 
fusion despite the rapid movement. Later pic- 
tures have flatter and lighter surfaces and begin 
to open outward horizontally. Longo’s paint- 
ings have strong emotional and symbolic equiva- 
lents, and he belongs to the category of painters 
who “think out problems” as they work. His draw- 
ings do not resemble the oils but presage new 
forms which may appear later in the paintings. 
(Zabriskie, Feb. 13-March 1.)—B.G. 


FRIDL LOOS 

Viennese-born, but living and working as a de- 
signer in Buenos Aires, this artist shows collages 
closer to design than to painting; they were closer 
also to the Bauhaus in their spatial relationships, 
their choices of black and white or red and their 
reliance on dimension rather than personaliza- 
tion. They are exact, without error or irrelevance, 
simple as very modern design. (Contemporaries, 
Jan. 2-28.) —B.G. 


Below: TAUREAU 1 by Le Corbusier. Somehow the 
master architect has found time in the past four 
years to produce, among so many other things, 
some vivacious and handsome canvases. “Le 
Taureau” is the leitmotif and Le Corbusier 
paints the beast in an increasingly complex style. 
He enjoys and controls the counterpoint of ir- 
regular against regular shapes, linear networks 
against patterns of colored planes and right 
angles against curves, but he never loses an over- 
all structural lucidity which one is tempted to 
call architectonic. The pictorial mastery, how- 
ever, is only part of the pleasure, for these can- 
vases sparkle with a delicious humor and verve. 
None of the fearful drama of the bull ring is 
here, but rather a mood of carnival gaiety and 
pageantry which has the contagious cheer of 
exposition murals. And not least is the brilliantly 
decorative way the master signs and dates his 
canvases. (Matisse, Jan. 17-Feb. 11.)—R.R. 


Above: UNTITLED PAINTING by Stephen Pace. A vigorous painter, Pace works in large dimen- 
sions, covering the canvas with determined activity, as in the work shown here. In other 
canvases he turns to somewhat more formal statements, black shapes contending against white 
ground with brief, descending episodes of flame red and orange, or as in the large, predomi- 
nantly black painting, the activity is slowed down to the. pulsating effect of rich color rising 
to the black surface. (Poindexter, Jan. 31-Feb. 25.)—J.R.M. 


Below, right: LINEAR CONSTRUCTION by Joan Margolin. In her first one-man exhibition this 
young painter displays a talent especially evident in a sense of color which is strong and 
glowing yet never flamboyant. As well related as her color are the polygonal and ovoid forms 
which she builds stroke by stroke, holding them to the background in delicate equilibrium. 


LINEAR CONSTRUCTION, one of the highlights of this group of fourteen paintings executed within 
the last two years, is a rich harmony of ochres and reds loosely circumscribed by black against 
a pale ground. (Stairway, Jan. 30-Feb. 19.)—B.B. 


Left: NIGHT ATTACK by Carmen Cicero. Outlin- 
ing his forms in black and setting them off 
on a background of thinly mixed umbers and 
blacks, this New Jersey painter arrives at paint- 
ing which appears both finished and at the 
same time explorative. This is a first one-man 
show, and it remains to be seen whether or not 
he has found a formula which will bear repeti- 
tion. On the basis of this exhibition one has 
hope for a painter who has extended the New 
York school definitions of abstract expressionism. 
(Peridot, Jan. 30-Feb. 18.)—B.G. 
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HELEN MARSHALL 


In several of these paintings there is evidence of 
an artist feeling her way into a style. In Forest 
Fire the structure is consciously imposed with an 
eye to design that proves to be less fruitful than 
those paintings in which, one feels, the structure 
has issued from the subject as a natural revela- 
tion. In Sunbathing, she is searching after Chi- 
nese effects which, though interestingly develop- 
ed, do not yield anything better than what is 
naturally her own. Having made these observa- 
tions, one can add that in a whole group of 
paintings—in the large blue composition Teign- 
muth Ferry, in Gloxinias Il, The Tamed Bird, 
and in the much smaller series, The Bird Tamers 
—there is the rightness of a painter who has 
sounded out a natural style and, with obvious 
devotion to the quality of the painting itself, has 
managed some exceptionally fine work. Her 
drawings, which are also included, maintain the 
same high level of her best painting. (Durlacher, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 24.)—J.R.M. 


HENRI MICHAUX 

The earlier of Michaux’s spidery line and wash 
paintings entitled Personnages tend toward the 
sombre in their coloring. The later ones are 
feathered with bright washes, but the manner of 
presentation is the same; the rubbery features of 
heads subsiding from any possibility of articula- 
tion or recognition, and which occasionally bear 
a resemblance to the gruesome “Skin of Michel- 
angelo,” a slack carcass from which the soul has 
departed, which that artist put into his Last Judge- 
ment as a grim personal reminder. (Moskin, Jan. 
5-Feb. 14.)—J.R.M. 


HANS MOLLER 


In their vigorous breadth of feeling and intensity 
of color, these bold abstractions are compelling 
at first glance and yield equally rich rewards for 
more sustained consideration. Red Sand, for ex- 
ample, offers a brilliant tour de force in its 
scorching surface of closely valued scarlets and 
oranges. The obvious surface dazzle, however, 
can then be supplanted by an enjoyment of the 
subtle contrast between the impulsive irregula- 
rity of the color patches and the concealed pre- 
cision of the underlying structure or the textural 
varieties which enliven what might otherwise be 
too similarly shaped forms. In his collages, Mol- 
ler speaks in a much lower voice, but what he 
loses in magnitude he compensates for by an 
even greater refinement of detail. (Borgenicht, 
Jan. 23-Feb. 11.)—R.R. 


FELIX PASILIS 

In his latest series of still lifes, Pasilis abandons 
his earlier hieratic flatness in order to introduce 
more complex spatial arrangements. The tilted 
tabletop, set obliquely to the picture plane and 
vibrantly opposed to a flat background, forms 
the stage for these new researches. While the 
results too often lack the finesse and elegant taut- 
ness of color and shape which characterize his 
more two-dimensional canvases, this new depar- 
ture happily suggests an unwillingness to thrive 
on previous successes. And what may be lost in 
structure is more than atoned for by the dazzling 
“rightness” and sensuous resonance of such can- 
vases as Mexican Platter, with its sumptuous 
contrast between the green-and-black striped 
tablecloth and the orange-and-brown striped 
platter, and its knowing use of white to counter- 
act a coloristic surfeit. (Bernard-Ganymede, Jan. 
30-Feb. 25.)—R.R. 


“RECURRENT IMAGE” 
The purpose of this exhibition is to demonstrate 
the persistence of certain images within the body 
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of an artist’s work. The lightning shape that arcs 
above Georgia O’Keeffe’s landscape From the 
Plains (1919), for example, returns in a work 
with the same title painted in 1953. One can 
infer from this that where the repetition is un- 
conscious, there is some association in the artist’s 
mind of particular images with particular themes. 
So too, in the Kuniyoshi paintings done twenty- 
seven years apart; although the style has changed, 
both the theme and the furniture of the pieces 
have remained much the same. Where the rela- 
tionship is less interesting from the psychological 
point of view, however, is in those paintings (in 
Shahn and Sheeler) where the similarity is more 
a stylistic one than any persistence of uncon- 
scious imagery in the mind of the artist. (Down- 
town, Jan. 31-Feb. 25.) —J.R.M. 


RAYMOND ROCKLIN 


A sculptor who spent a year in Italy on a Ful- 
bright, Rocklin has become imbued with the idea 
of sculpture in relationship to architecture; his 
interest in fountains is in this direction. His work 
is baroque; it builds upward and outward in 
swirling lines which create decorations inside 
and form outside, each visibly dependent on the 
other. This filling and deadening of space often 
tends to make the sculpture both wavy and 
heavy, yet where it succeeds, as in Cathedral, the 
sculpture moves with certainty. (Tanager, Feb. 
18-March 8.)—B.G. 


BARNET RUBENSTEIN, 
EDWINA CURTIS 


Although there is a basic similarity in the style 
which informs the work of Barnet Rubenstein 
and his wife, Edwina Curtis, there are pertinent 
differences in the resultant paintings. Rubenstein 
works towards the suggestion of mass, generally 
in sombre grays and luminous gray-whites, as in 
his series of three landscapes entitled La Cadiére. 
His wife, working in a slightly freer and more 
rhythmical style, builds the painting out of 
color, with more suggestion of warmth in grays 
that modulate into browns and creamy whites. 
Both exhibit as painters of significant ability 
and confidence in the medium. (Parma, Feb. 
1-24.)—J.R.M. 


SCULPTURE & ARCHITECTURE 
As part of a continuing effort to bring together 
the visual arts of our time, this exhibition pre- 
sents the combined efforts of sculptor José de 
Rivera and architect William Lescaze in what is 
already a project in progress, the new building 
under construction at 711 Third Ave. On view 
is De Rivera’s relief in stainless steel, Conti- 
nuum, two beautifully polished, graceful forms 
against an unpolished ground, which will take 
its place in the lobby of the new building. 
Lescaze is represented by photographs of the 
building and of several handsome examples of 
his previous work. (Grace Borgenicht, Feb. 13- 
March 3.)—J.R.M. 


SCULPTURE OF FRENCH SUDAN 


An exhibition designed to point out the abstract 
qualities in the masks and sculpture of a particu- 
lar region succeeds admirably, from the crude, 
rectangular Dogon masks to the elegant but 
earthy refinements of a Senufo figure and what 
amounts to the baroque abstraction of the ante- 
lope motif in Bambara headpieces. The Bobo 
tribe is represented by impressive animal masks 
polychromed with geometric patterns. What is 
notable about the current exhibition is both the 
vigor and the variety that individual pieces 
maintain within the stylistic conventions of the 
separate tribes. (Segy, Feb. 6-29.)—J.R.M. 
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VANGUARD 1955 


Selected by Kyle Morris for the Walker Art Cen- 
ter in Minnesota, this exhibition of twenty 
younger American painters mostly from the New 
York area poses certain avant-garde methods—the 
concentration on surface, the “accidental discov- 
ery” during the actual painting of composition, 
scale and space. A few of the choices here over- 
lap the Stable gathering previously selected by 
Thomas B. Hess [see Leo Steinberg’s analysis in 
January], so that instead of a unique, surprise 
vanguard show one has personal selectivity high- 
lighted by the precocity of a few painters and 
the general naivete, unrest, experimentation and 
group identification of the rest. Ippolito, Frank- 
enthaler, Grillo, Dugmore and Stefanelli were 
this reviewer’s choice. (Stable, Dec. 28-Jan. 13.) 

—B.G. 


VALENZIN 


Venice has been ‘‘motive number one” for paint- 
ers since the eighteenth century. Valenzin con- 
veys in this series of seventy scenes not the usual 
resplendent details of the city but its penetrat- 
ing haze which rises from the canals, turning 
from the vibrant yellow of noonday to reds and 
blues, deepening as the heavy atmosphere over- 
comes the light from the sun. Views of Santa 
Maria della Salute, San Marco Cathedral and 
Piazza, and the sweeping lines of gondolas are 
almost dissolved, here, in mottled surfaces of 
crayon, watercolor and ink fused together in 
close tones, flecked and spattered with a con- 
trasting hue. Valenzin’s intense romanticism is 
most effective in the darker paintings where his 
vision dominates this complicated technique. 
(Sagittarius, Jan. 23-Feb. 4.)—B.B. 


JOHN VON WICHT 


Vivacity is the quality that characterizes most of 
these paintings in oil and wax on paper. There 
are seldom any calm or reflective moments, but 
rather swift, rhythmic black strokes and patches 
of vibrant color that animate each piece; some- 
times with boldness, as in Crowd in Black, and 
sometimes with wit, as in Children’s Games, where 
the artist describes the peregrinations of a black 
line across bright, irregular places of green, red 
and sunny blue. (Passedoit, Jan. 23-Feb. 11.) 

—J.R.M. 


ONE-MAN SHOWS 


Elias Friedensohn: The fixed idea of the fig- 
ure which precedes and dominates these oils— 
the round, flat shapes of the heads, puckered with 
small features—is one that persists in all the 
work shown. In surrendering to this one con- 
cept any sense of discovery that might come from 
the medium itself or from his own observations, 
the painter seems to have done himself a dis- 
service, (Hewitt, Jan. 11-Feb. 1.) . . . Byron 
Thomas: Among these minutely detailed, lumi- 
nously painted oils, his Box Elder combines his 
best features in something of a success whereas 
others tend to be merely decorative or illustra- 
tive. (Hewitt, Feb. 8-29.) . . . Dorothy Rose: 
Where there is some suggestion of form main- 
tained in these heavily worked abstractions, the 
painting comes off best, as in A Shower of Stars 
and Forest Figures. (Panoras, Jan. 30-Feb. 11.) 
. . - David Ostrinsky: What puts one off in 
these oils is the dissonance of color; where a 
mixture of colors has been spread over the sur- 
face, the figurative elements are picked out, pre- 
sumably with a palette knife. (Panoras, Feb. 13- 
25.) . . . Keith Martin: Solid painting, richly 
colored, one of his best is Winter Landscape 
with Figures, a composition of rich browns against 
a smoky yellow sky. (Duveen-Graham, Feb. 21- 
March 10.) . . . Edith Karsner and David 
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ONE-MAN SHOWS 


Kovesi: The tapestries by Edith’ Karsner are 

completely decorative with little inventiveness 

either in the weaving or-in the presentation of 

the subject; the oils by Kovesi, although painted 

in semaphoric strokes of color, have a toned- 

down effect which fails to enhance his subjects. 

(Kottler, Jan. 30-Feb. 11.) . . . Naney Root: 

Her seascapes are quite generally her better 

paintings, displaying a vigor in the painting it- 

self that seems to be lacking in her landscapes. 

(Grand Central, Jan. 24-Feb. 4.) ... John C. 

Pellew: In the best of these watercolors, Pass- 

ing Storm and The Harbor, Rockport, for ex- 

ample, there is economy, vitality and a sense of 

mood, coupled with a great deal of technical 

facility. (Grand Central, Feb. 14-25.) . . . Cor- 

nelis Ruhtenberg: The debt to Uccello and 

Piero della Francesca, noticeable in her earlier 
paintings, becomes even more prominent in her 
later works in tempera, where classical themes 
are put in modern dress. (Passedoit, Feb. 13- 

March 3.) .. . Charmion Von Weigand: A 

smaller painting, The Blue Chalice, was one of 
the most completely realized and satisfying of 
her works in this exhibition of geometrical ab- 
stractions and collages. (Heller, Jan. 4-21.) ... 
F. Douglas Greenbowe: Two of these water- 
colors, The Sloop at Cabezas and The Green Sail, 
have the zest and the deftness of touch of Homer. 
(Milch, Jan. 30-Feb. 18.) . . . Bertie Hohen- 
berg: The best work in this exhibition bears 
the imprint of Klee’s landscapes; where the fig- 
ure is introduced, as in Jn the Field, the results 
are largely decorative. (New Gallery, Jan. 23- 
Feb. 4.) . . . Edward John Stevens: The mys- 
terious glow which the painter is able to get 
into his gouaches is the efficient cause of many 
of these strange landscapes and symbolic ani- 
mals. (Weyhe, Feb. 4-March 3.) ...E. Arnold 
Clark: The Keeper of the Key is one of the 
more successfully resolved of the paintings in a 
great variety of styles which this artist exhibits. 
(Chase, Jan. 16-Feb. 15.) . . . Carmen Herrera: 
A Cuban painter exhibits boldly colored abstrac- 
tions among which Field of Combat is one of the 
more strikingly and effectively designed. (Galerie 
Sudamerica, Jan. 20-Feb. 18.) . . . Peter Todd 
Mitchell: Highly fashionable drawings and paint- 
ings of the figure in scenes of Italy and Spain. 
(Carstairs, Jan. 3-21.) . . . Hal Lewis: This 
artist attacks painter’s problems in many of his 
richly colored abstractions. Among the notable 
pieces are Stress and Thrust and Problem in 
Red. (Perdalma, Feb. 25-March 16.) . . . Nat 
Werner: Several of the good pieces in this ex- 
hibition of sculpture are part of an homage to 
Mozart, interpreting his compositions in sculp- 
tural terms. (ACA, Jan. 30-Feb. 18.) . . . Philip 
Shumaker: Where the mood is less heavy- 
handed, as in Soon to Pass, these solidly painted 
canvases, generally of seascapes, come off most 
successfully. (Grand Central, Feb. 21-March 3.) 
. . . Sidney Gross: Small constellations of radi- 
ant line are set against nebulous grounds in 
these large and richly colored abstract oils. (Rehn, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 18.) . . . Nanette Suffren Rey- 
mond: Her still lifes, and particularly a small 
one of a pitcher and an orange, are some of the 
more rewarding pieces in this exhibition of 
monotypes and paintings. (Iolas, Jan. 6-14.) ... 
James Leong: The Tarot deck of cards pro- 
vides the inspiration for many of these dramat- 
ically stated paintings. (Barone, Jan. 9-Feb. 4.) 
. . - Wing Dong: Chinese calligraphy and ab- 
stract techniques combine in this active and 
colorful painting, sometimes with particularly 
good effect as in Clair de lune dans la forét. (Mi 
Chou, Jan. 13-Feb. 25.) . . . Geoffrey Holder: 
This Trinidad painter's earlier style shows up 
best in Man in a Red Hat, a predominantly 
white composition, rigidly designed. His later 
work, as in Three Women, is more richly and 
freely painted. (Barone, Feb. 6-March 3.) . . ‘Burt 
Silvermann: Silvermann is a thoroughly com- 
petent painter in the realistic style which chooses 


to overlook any innovations from either the 
School of Paris or the more avant-garde produc- 
tions of the New York school. His genre paint- 
ings exhibit everywhere accuracy and control. 
One of the more notable is a small, vigorously 
painted study of a guitar player. (Davis, Feb. 
10-March 3.) . . . Fautrier: Circled by laurels 
from French critics Malraux, Zervos and Paul- 
han, Fautrier presents his heavily frosted forms 
glasses, empty and full, boxes, coffee-makers, 
each garnished with dry pigment. It is as if we 
had asked for bread and a voice from the grave 
had replied, “Let them eat cake.” (Iolas, Jan. 17- 
Feb. 5.)—J.R.M. 


Camilo Egas: These bold Latin American can- 
vases oscillate between the discipline of cubist 
analysis and an expressionist style of forced 
drama, slashing brushwork and lurid colors. 
They are at their most cohesive when these two 
extremes are combined (as in Goodbye and 
Dolls). (ACA, Dec. 12-24.) oe Jean Borel: 
These discreetly spare still lifes and landscapes, 
with their muted palette of grays and tans, offer 
quiet variations on cubist themes and maintain 
such traditional French virtues as structural clar- 
ity and elegance in the application of paint. 
(Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, Jan. 23-Feb. 25.) . . . 
Nicolai Cikovsky: With brightly-brushed coastal 
views, ladies with mandolins, and _ still lifes, 
Cikovsky offers an occasionally pleasant painting 
in a generally flavorless series of innocuous aca- 
demic exercises. (AAA, Jan. 30-Feb. 18.) ... 
Arnold Singer: The extreme simplification of 
bright, flat color and squarish shapes in these 
figures and still lifes are perhaps meant to evoke 
the naive vigor of children’s art, but the results 
are often sparse and crude in effect. (Hansa, 
Jan. 19-Feb. 3.) . . . Jan Miiller: These coarsely 
exuberant scenes of lush nudes and foliage range 
from the tiny to the monumental in size, but 
they all share a palette of tropical brilliance, an 
impressionist vigor of brushwork and a. Some- 
what too facile structural order. (Hansa, Feb. 
6-22.) . . . Sideo Fromboluti: The lyrical and 
subtly conceived canvases in this exhibition are 
at their impressive best in the East River views 
where water and city are transformed into lumi- 
nous, abstract color harmonies of unusual breadth 
and refinement. (Artists, Jan. 30-Feb. 16.) ... 
John Agell: By using a high-keyed palette to 
create mottled surfaces, Agell occasionally suc- 
ceeds in enlivening otherwise prosaic landscapes 
cityscapes and portraits. (Crespi, Jan. 15-Feb. 4.) 
... Pachita Crespi: Earthy gusto, vivid colors 
and boldly simplified shapes inform these cheer 
ful and vigorous scenes of Latin American life: 
(Crespi, Feb. 6-25.) ... Hugh Mesibov: Sug 
gesting cosmic imagery, Messibov’s delicately felt 
watercolors play off sputtering, jagged streaks of 
light against blurred whirlpools of color while 
maintaining an over-all sense of structural clar- 
ity. (Artists, Feb. 18-March 8.)—R.R. 


Robert M. Freimark: An artist from Ohio 
shows for the first time in New York; the oils, 
woodcuts and prints are technically competent, 
yet somewhat stereotyped as to choice of subject 
and style. (Morris, Jan. 3-21.) . . . Edna A. Bot- 
torf: This artist exhibits paintings of Pennsyl- 
vania locales—railroad crossings, churches, houses, 
etc.—executed simply and realistically but with 
overtones of nostalgia and ghostliness. (Morris 
Feb. 6-18.) . . . Gillian Sandlands: This British 
born artist shows paintings of France, Spain and 
New York done with a simplified conception ol 
impressionism, evoking no problems and showing 
her personal pleasure in working with paint 
(Barzansky, Jan. 30-Feb. 11.)—B.G. 


Yvette Alde: Landscapes, capturing the hot. 
heavy atmosphere of southern France, and densely 
painted still lifes, designed on steeply tilted planes 
which crowd their profusion of forms, are ren- 
dered with expressionistic force. (Galerie Moderne, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 18.) . .. Fred Jessup: Still lifes 
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composed of large, sparsely distributed objects, 
evenly colored with thin paint, are each accented 
by one carefully detailed object such as the min- 
ute pattern of an enameled tray; in one painting 
Jessup even uses frottage to render a wooden 
table top; these reserved, elegant paintings are 
chiefly commendable for their skillful drafts- 
manship. (Sagittarius, Feb. 6-18.) . . . Cas- 
tello: A native of Capri, also showing in New 
York for the first time, Castello presents a series 
of glistening “Underwater Abstractions” of exotic 
sea flora and rushing water, whipped into dy- 
namic patterns by thick strokes of overcharged 
color. (Sagittarius, Feb. 6-18.)—B.B. 


GALLERY GROUPS 


The Contemporaries: In an exhibition com- 
posed of modern Japanese print-makers and 
Western print-makers who have been influenced 
by the Japanese technique, there are outstand- 
ing works by Kinyoshi Saito and Chizuko, Ho- 
daka and Toshi Yoshia. (Jan. 2-28.) ... Forum: 
Pictures by faculty members of the University 
of Alabama show an awareness of the contem- 
porary art scene (and of Rothko and Gottlieb) ; 
they have a clear sense of design, excellent color, 
and show a sprightliness and freshness toward 
the work which is not overtly academic. Out- 
standing were the oils of Calcagno and the sculp- 
ture of Granata. (Jan. 5-26.) Following this 
group is an exhibition of Alabama students. It 
includes some very professional paintings by 
Frank E. Gunter and a delightful picture, Turn- 
ing Point, by Beverly Brooks. Each painter re- 
flects the craftsmanship and the sense of freedom 
handed down from the faculty. (Jan. 28-Feb. 20.) 

. Tanager: For the first time this. gallery 
which has freely welcomed painters from other 
galleries has a group show by its own present 
and past members. This is a lively, provocative 
exhibition of varying contemporary styles high- 
lighted by Lois Dodd’s bucolic landscape, Perle 
Fine’s A Ceremony of a Kind and Philip Pearl- 
stein’s Cliff. (Jan. 28-Feb. 16.) . . . National Arts 
Club: The Fifty-eighth Members Annual Ex- 
hibition includes over one hundred painters and 
sculptors; the Gold Medal was awarded to a sen- 
sitively painted portrait by Everett Raymond 
Kinstler. Outstanding were pictures by Walter 
Farndon, William Henry Earle, Laura M. Gra- 
ham and Paul Mommer. (Jan. 8-22.)—B.G. 


Peter Cooper: Notable in a varied group exhibi- 
tion of Cooper Union alumni are Edna Norfles’ 
well-designed forest scene, Sun and Shade, in 
which light and shade ambiguously advance and 
recede in rhythmical patterns, and Chaim Fleish- 
man’s large free abstraction of floating forms. 
(Jan. 21-Feb. 15.)—B.B. 


Burr: A group show of semi-abstract painters 
includes work by Guido Rinaldo Borghi, Ethel 
Leventhal, Margaret Vogt, Annette Stowman and 
Henry Mady, (Feb. 5-18.) A later exhibition at 
the same gallery, entitled “‘Jewel Box,” features 
small colorful paintings, generally of animals 
and still lifes. (Feb. 19-March 3.)... A.A.A.: 
Picasso, Toulouse-Lautrec, Tremois and Foujita 
are represented in an exhibition of prints en- 
titled “Carnaval des Animaux.” (Jan. 8-Feb. 18.) 

- Regional Arts: The Biehles, a family group 
of Cleveland artists, exhibited works in a variety 
of styles and media. Among the more notable 
paintings was August Biehle’s fauvist Cuyahoga 
River. (Jan. 2-21.) ... Riverside Museum: Al- 
though the level of performance in this exhibi- 
tion of the Creative Artists Associates does not 
measure up to the recently held Federation An- 
nual, there are some bright spots among the 
paintings: Rose Kuper’s well-modulated abstrac- 
tion, White Bowl, Harold Anton’s predominantly 
red Moonlight Twitters, and Howard Daum’s gray 
composition, Exterior. (Jan. 15-Feb. 5.)—J.R.M. 
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Beautiful and cheerful oil paintings by the much- 
traveled and honored artist ARTURO EWART, who 
has won prizes from Santa Barbara to Paris for his 
innately conservative yet refreshing, sun-filled can- 
vases, may be purchased at moderate prices from 
Mme. Dora Audran, 235 West 76th St., Apt. 2 B, 
Telephone TR 7-0100 for appointment. 
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GUSTAV COURBET 


(oil painting: 13 x 16-3/16"; without frame). 
Portrait of himself at the age of about 25 years. 
Please write: Anny Schmelz, Ludwigstr. 
36 Rekgeb., Ingolstadt a. D. Germany 
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BOOKS continued from page 45 


sure of an exhibition. Inevitably there is a flood 
of—not unwelcome—publications by, from and 
about the Japanese. This, the latest volume in 
the Pelican History of Art Series, will of course 
be classed among them and judged accordingly. 
Since the majority of these books and magazines 
are at least chic or elegant, the Pelican History 
will certainly be found wanting with its rather 
stale, handbook appearance. 

For Japanese art is particularly unresponsive 
to handbook treatment. The ground has not been 
eroded by Western scholars’ overcultivation of it. 
And yet there is something deceptively tidy, de- 
ceptively closed about the art of that country 
which possesses no ruins. Practically all surviving 
Japanese monuments are in use or, at any rate, 
in usable condition. The most venerable—the 
Shinto shrines at Ise whose guardian is the Mika- 
do himself—have been rebuilt, with unimportant 
variations, since the seventh century A.D. at 
more or less regular twenty-year intervals. This 
procedure, by no means isolated, makes nonsense 
of Western methods of stylistic differentiation. 

Ihere are also other, more serious difficulties: 
the close relationship between painting and calli- 
graphy in China and Japan is a commonplace. 
What is perhaps less frequently realized is the 
interchangeable nature of the two arts. The very 
reading of a poem is regarded by the Japanese 
as a visual experience; and this makes them 
naturally extremely exigent about calligraphy. 
What is more, the experience is often deliber- 
ately heightened by writing the poems over col- 
lages of colored papers, strewn with gold dust 
or mica particles. 

Even more disquieting is the fact that the 
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academic division of plastic art into painting, 
sculpture and architecture, universally applied 
in the West, is wholly inadequate to deal with 
the Japanese experience. How, on that basis, is 
one to class flower arrangement? Or swordmak- 
ing? Or the subtle game of arranging miniature 
stone landscapes in sand trays? Transferred to the 
major scale of the actual garden this game grew 
into one of the unique Japanese achievements; 
a landscape composed of curiously shaped stones 
disposed on sand or gravel raked into almost 
calligraphic patterns. The elaborate system of 
Buddhist scriptural reference used in assembling 
these haphazard-looking gardens is of course ac- 
cessible to the Western scholar. What is extreme- 
ly difficult to appreciate is the attitude of mind, 
Taoist as much as Buddhist, which led to the 
welding of such isolated fragments of nature-in- 
the-raw into a highly sophisticated landscape 
garden. But Japanese landscaping was not limited 
to sand-and-stone composition. It is a pervasive 
notion. In fact, siting of buildings and landscap- 
ing, the whole business of nature made habita- 
ble, was the primary concern of scholars and in- 
tellectuals: not so the design of buildings them- 
selves. These were largely the work of craftsmen. 
Both detail and assembly were refined and ra- 
tionalized at an extremely early stage, and de- 
veloped by minor variation over some fifteen 
hundred years. The pattern of everyday life, too, 
had remained almost fixed. And consequently 
Japanese architecture had not passed through 
the great changes of structure and planning 
which shaped European architecture. On the 
contrary, Japan, in spite of the mixed origins of 
the Japanese and the periodic contacts with 
India, China and Korea—and later with Europe 
as well—was very much an isolated country. And 
yet such changes as are noted in Japanese art are 








Music hath charms? Hardly for Hierony- 
mus Bosch, one might suppose, for he 
peoples his Inferno with fiends whose in- 
struments of torture are adapted from 
lutes, a hurdy-gurdy, a recorder; bagpipes 
and a harp. But most artists have a spe- 
cial affection for music. Nearly the whole 
of mankind, of course, regards music as 
its dearest art, the one that makes the 
most faithful companion in daily life. 
What particularly attracts painters is a 
much different(and sometimes unavowed ) 
consideration: the splendid shapes which 
music has imposed on its instruments. In 
one respect, therefore, even Bosch’s con- 
signing music to hell is a tribute—an 
acknowledgment of his fascination. And 
other artists, intent upon objectives more 
of this world, have long realized that 
musical instruments can marvelously en- 
hance the decorative effect of the female 
figure. 

The following paintings are by artists 
who showed a pronounced interest in 
musical subjects. Can you identify the 
works by title and painter? For the an- 
swers see page 66. 





due to the importations of foreign fashions, ideas 
and beliefs as much as to anything. At the end 
of the ninetecnth century Japan at last opened 
herself to foreign influence—after some two hun- 
dred and fifty years of deliberate isolation; this 
influence was primarily Western, more specifical- 
ly American. So that the latest stage of Japanese 
art has been violently modified by the influx of 
mechanization and other Western importations. 

Neither Mr. Paine nor Prof. Soper has attempt- 
cd to make the reader aware of the full range 
of these complexities. Their aim has been rather 
to give some basic information about the se- 
quence of events and to list the principal artists 
and their achievements. The two authors do not 
appear to have related their texts. And whilst 
the irritation of differing latinization and dating 
is a minor one, the presence of two introductory 
chapters, giving slightly different interpretations 
of the same material in so compressed a volume 
is a serious defect. 

A comparison of these two chapters will con- 
vince the reader of the superiority of Prof. So- 
per’s treatment of the material. But even he op- 
erates within a rather restricting scheme, limit- 
ing himself largely to a consideration of the 
buildings themselves, without showing very much 
interest in their relationship to landscape, or in 
the greater theme of town planning. In fact he 
does not illustrate any town or village plans at 
all. In the detailed discussion of the architecture 
Prof. Soper limits himself almost entirely to a 
consideration of “courtly” buildings: temples, 
palaces, castles and country villas. Buildings of 
the lower orders, such as merchant houses, pleas- 
ure houses and Kabuki theatres, Prof. Soper 
hardly mentions at all. 

Without some knowledge of the Kabuki theatre 


continued on page 66 
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make amazing free offer 


Q. What's that crazy-looking thing? 





A, It’s the cover art for a catalog just printed by WNU 
for an outfit called The Rye IDEA Co. 


Q. What's the idea of the typographical error? 
A 


- Man wanted it that way. Revised it three 
times—every time our proofreaders corrected it. 


Q. Is that any kind of a sample to be offering 
to the public? 
A 


Certainly. It’s a fun thing—sort of a collectors’ 
item. We like to get a little charge out of our 
job once in a while, too. Can’t be all headaches. 
Man said sure we could offer it as a sample 

of our work. Free. 


Q. Just write in? 


A. Right. Or phone. Idea is people’ll get a bang out 
of catalog, feel warm glow toward WNU, 
which printed it, send in orders for printing of 
their own, make everybody happy. 


Q. Crazy. 
A. 0O.K., Q—wait’ll you see the catalog. 





—_— For your amazing free copy, write Al Ramsay, WNU 







WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York © MU 9-4700 
Albert L. Ramsay, Manager 




















STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 


Oil whites . . . bristle brushes ... Nu-Tempera by Shiva ... 
new double-primed linen canvas by Utrecht Linens . . . 


OIL WHITES 


White is used by painters as a color more than ever before; it is 
one of the paradoxes peculiar to our time. Psychological associ- 
ations of purity have attracted experimental painters to it as part 
of their more general preoccupation with formal problems (parti- 
cularly in the relation of white to black). Whether it is employed 
with extreme deliberation (e.g., Mondrian and Malevitch) or in 
an immediate, rushing impulse (e.g., De Kooning, Pollock and 
Kline), one can be sure that when white is used, it is meant to re- 
main white. As a permanent pigment, however, it presents notable 
problems; the possibility of yellowing, cracking, peeling or saponi- 
fication (which causes it to lose its covering power) continually 
plagues painters who desire permanently white areas in their 
work. The following is a general description of most of the oil 
whites available, together with some notes on their characteristics, 
their differences in kind and some recommended uses. 

White Lead (Cremnitz, Flake): This is a basic lead carbonate 
produced by action of acetic and carbonic acid fumes on strips of 
lead. The purity of the pigment largely depends on the quality 
of the lead and whether or not it is free of chrystalline, which is 
lead sugar. (This is formed when the acid contacts the lead. In 
large quantity chrystalline reduces the covering power of the 
white and causes it to discolor. Good white lead is washed free 
of this impurity.) Having excellent covering power with low oil 
content, a good white lead makes a fine ground. It dries rapidly 
and remains flexible. One should note that it is poisonous, and in 
powdered form one must exercise caution against inhaling its dust 
particles. In the matter of yellowing, it does have a tendency in 
this direction which can be reduced by a small addition of wax. 
It yields a very permanent surface not given to cracking. Dutch 
Boy white lead is a good paint available in hardware stores; it is 
sold in cans, and in this form is least expensive. (Mixture with 
vermilion and artificial ultramarines is inadvisable.) Cremnitz 
and Flake may be had in the following labels: Rembrandt, Win- 
sor and Newton, Grumbacher Finest, Rhenish, and Permanent 
Pigments. 

Zinc White (oxide of zinc): This is whiter than white lead, but 
it lacks the latter’s covering qualities. A “colder” white, it does 
hold its color well, i.e., it does not yellow and has permanency. 
It does not lend itself to underpainting since it dries slowly and 
not solidly. One of the important qualities to remember about 
zinc white is its “hardness”; it thus becomes brittle and has a 
tendency to crack. (It also tends to peel off when the canvas is 
rolled.) It is suitable for alla prima painting, and it is compatible 
with all oil colors. Almost all color manufacturers issue zinc white 
under their labels. 

Titanium (titanium dioxide): An extremely brilliant white, 
titanium covers very well, but it dries slowly. Its strength allows 
for excellent opaque covering in thin layers, thus increasing dura- 
bility, economy and resistance to the fading of any organic colors 
one might want to mix with it. If zinc white should be added to 
titanium, as it sometimes is to make the pigment more workable, 
it increases the tendency to become brittle. Some of the better 
titanium whites available in tubes are Permalba (Weber Co.), 
Titanium-Zinc White (Permanent Pigments), Ultra White (Shiva) 
and Superba (Grumbacher). 

Impasto Whites: Pastone White, a mixture of white lead, titant- 
um and zinc, is a development of Permanent Pigments for use in 
impasto and knife painting, underpainting and priming. It dries 
hard and quickly to a mat surface even when applied thickly. Its 
main content is white lead, giving it a basic durability and flexi- 
bility. 

Underpainting White (Shiva): This is a heavy-bodied white 
that is a mixture of zinc oxide and titanium dioxide; it contains 
no lead. It has been developed primarily for the purpose of un- 
derpainting and impasto painting. It dries thoroughly within four 

hours to a hard finish. It may be mixed with casein white for 
painting in oils. 
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BRISTLE BRUSHES 


The best bristle brushes on the market today do not compare 
favorably with the Mussini and Rubens brands of pre-war years. 
While the methods employed by craftsmen in the manufacture of 
the highest-grade brushes are still the same, it is difficult to obtain 
the best hog bristle. This had an effect of decreasing the quantity 
of bristle per brush: a fact most keenly noted by painters who like 
to work with large brushes. The black bristle brush (hardware 
variety) has become a big and cheap stand-in. 

Good brushes are made by hand with “natural-curve” bristles 
that have been carefully selected for good resiliency. The curved 
hairs (set deep into the ferrule) are interlocked so that both out- 
side edges of the brush curve inward toward the center in order 
to increase the spring and hold the shape of the brush perma- 
nently. The individual tips are flagged: that is, they are split in 
two or three parts (see diagram). This is an important aid in 
holding a sufficient quantity of paint on the brush. Seamless nickel 
ferrules used in the better brushes are secured to long hardwood 
handles by means of heat expansion over a flame so that the fer- 
rule overlaps the wood in a straight, snug fit. 


4 


Diagram of bristle brush courtesy of Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., N. Y. 



























In purchasing bristle brushes for oil painting it is well to keep 
in mind that a good brush is well shaped with a balanced handle; 
the bristles are even in thickness, curved, and end in flags; they 
are set deeply into the ferrule. (This last point may be checked 
by squeezing the bristles at the place where they enter the ferrule. 
If there is plenty of “give,” you can be sure the bristles in the 
brush are not too short.) The end of the brush is curved and not 
flat or fan shaped. Further, a good brush can be washed and dried 
out a few times before using and come back into shape; in fact, it 
should hold its shape after a great deal of use if properly cared 
for. Soap and water are the best cleansing agents. After cleaning, 
the brush should dry out with the bristles pointing downward in 
order to prevent minute particles of paint from settling down into 
the hairs at the ferrule and causing the brush to stiffen. 

Bristle brushes are available in three major shapes: brights, flats, 
and rounds.. Flats and rounds are most commonly used by contem- 
porary painters who work in a large scale, preferring a very flex- 
ible, versatile brush that will hold a good quantity of paint. Brights 
have a shorter shape with less flexibility and are suited to more 
meticulous painting techniques. 

Recommended bristle brushes now available are Master ‘El 
Greco” (Delta), Imperials (Art and Sign Co.), Rhenish (Utrecht 
Linens), Lexingtons (Winsor and Newton), Pre-Tested (Grum- 
bacher). 


SHIVA NU-TEMPERA—A NEW PRODUCT 


A tubed water-soluble paint that dries to a mat finish on paper, 
foil, cellophane, glass or metal, Nu-Tempera may be used as a 
gouache or tempera or, with water added, as a wash or air-brush 
medium. It dries quickly and permits pencil and charcoal erasing. 
It does not require stirring, and it will not dry out in the tube; 
it will not chip or bleed; and it will not fade or streak in light. 
Nu-Tempera is available in seventeen colors and two tube sizes: 
1x4” at .60, 114x6” at $1.50. 












UTRECHT LINENS 


This firm, which has long offered excellent unprimed linens to the 
artist, now offers a double-primed 84” wide, six-yard roll at $59.00. 
It is tightly constructed linen of good weight made in Belgium and 
primed by Dr. Fr. Shoenfeld & Co. in Germany. 
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|) GRUMBACHER 
D> PICTURE VARNISH 
: No. 550 


A crystal clear, high 
& gloss, non-yellowing, 

colorless final varnish 

for oil paintings. 

Quick drying. Easy to 4 

apply. Non-blooming. 3 

Thins with turpentine. Syms 
Ask for it at your 
favorite art store. 


WINDOW 
CLEAR 


| PROTECTION 










GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET * NEW YORK I, N. Y. 





DO YOU 





OR PAINT? 


It can help you discover how much 
talent you really have. Do you 
want a successful, money-making 
art career? Or would you like the 
rich rewards of fine arts painting? 
America’s Most Famous Artists 
say: “Find out with our Famous 
Artists Talent Test. Thousands 
paid one dollar for this test, but 
now it’s yours free of charge if you 
act at once. Mail the coupon below 
for our FREE ART TALENT TEST.” 


This FREE test reveals your sense of design, 
composition, observation and picture sense. 


Famous Artists Schools 
Studio 9-B, Westport, Conn. 
Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test 
Mr. 


i 
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Pe Dasani Age i 
Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 
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Address. 
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SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 


HENRY VARNUM POOR 
ABBOTT PATTISON 
SIDNEY SIMON 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
ISABEL BISHOP 
EDWIN DICKINSON 
And Visiting Artists 
July-August 
Write for free Booklet “’D’’ 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Tilustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
NORTO GALLERY AND 

SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 











Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art, 
Painting and Ceramics. 

For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, 
Director, Dept. D-2 

University of Denver © Denver 2, Colo. 
























i) DRAW FOR MONEY! 


Our Simple Method feavts Gon Ca You Can 
Learn to Draw at Home in Spare Tim< 


7OU can learn Commercial Art, 

Designing, Illustrating, Cartoon- 
ing, etc. . . . right at home, in spare 
time. No previous aft training neces- 
sary. Soon be your own boss—work 
at home, pick your own working hours. 
Or earn big money as staff artist for 
advertising agency, newspaper, mag- 
azine, dept. store, etc. Or make Art a 
profitable hobby. Earn while you learn. 
22-piece art outfit given with your first 
lesson AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
(School established in 1914.) 


FREE BOOK, “ART FoR PLEASURE 
AND Prorit.”’ Describes our methods. 
Lists opportunities. Tells what our 
students say. No obligation. 
So mail coupon at once. 





— soe Pe Ak PS 
 Weshi School of Art 
Studio 42, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Send me—FREE—your valuable illus- 
trated Book, “‘Art for Pleasure and 


Profit.” No obligation. No salesman 
B wit can. 


f Street... 
A city... 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

22ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, BOSTON SOCIETY OF IN- 
DEPENDENT ARTISTS, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
April 1-22. Fee: $5 for 1 oil, drawing, pastel, 
watercolor or sculpture; $3 for 2 small or | large 
print. No jury. Purchase fund. Entry blanks due 
Feb. 20; work due Feb. 28-March 3. Write: Kath- 
ryn Nason, 111 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


2ND ANNUAL COMPETITION, Ball State Teachers 
College, March 1-April 17. Small sculpture and 
drawings. For details write: Victor Blackwell, 
Supervisor, Art Gallery, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 89TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, National Academy of Design Gal- 
leries, April 4-22. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor pastel, gouache. Fee: $5 for 2 labels. 
Jury. $4000 in prizes. Work due March 22. Write: 
Cyril A. Lewis, Corres. Sec., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

CITY CENTER GALLERY MARCH EXHIBITION of oil 
paintings. Entries limited to two paintings per 
artist. Size should not exceed 48x44”. Fee: $2. 
Jury: Byron Browne, Reuben Tam, Edwin Dick- 
inson. Receiving days: Feb. 16 & 17 at 58 West 
57th St., N. Y. C. For information call: Ruth 
Yates, Director, CO 5 2989. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
National Arts Club, March 11-24. Media: oil, 
watercolor, casein, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Cash 
awards. Fee: $5. Entries due March 8. Write: 
Elsie Ject-Key, 49 East 9 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

LILLIPUT HOUSE 15TH QUARTERLY EXHIBITION, 2 
sections, April-May 15. Small works in all paint- 
ing media. Jury. Awards: one-man or group 
shows. Fee: $1 per entry. Do not telephone or 
write: paintings should be brought during Feb., 
Wed. and Fri., from 3 to 7 p.m., to Lilliput 
House, 23114 Elizabeth St., New York 12, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

MORRIS GALLERY SPRING GROUP EXHIBITION, April 
4-21. Open to all artists. All painting media. 
Jury. Awards: one-man shows. Entry fee: $3. 
Work due April 2. Write: Morris Gallery, 174 
Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 131st ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Feb. 23-March 18. Open to all artists. 
Oil painting and sculpture. Receiving day, Feb. 
9. Bring work to National Academy of Design, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN CASEIN 2ND AN- 

NUAL EXHIBITION, National Arts Club, Feb. 23- 

March 6. Open to all artists working in the U.S. 

Media: casein. Jury. Cash awards. Fee: $3. Entry 

— and work due Feb. 20. Write: Ted Davis, 
c., 128 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS 55TH ANNUAL 
SPRING EXHIBITION, Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
March 18-April 8. Only one painting in any 
medium, or 2 sculptures, or 2 prints or draw- 
ings, or 5 craftwork pieces may be exhibited by 
one artist. Fee: $5 for non-members of the Art 
Association. Jury. Prizes. For information write 
to Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, Lelong Ave., 
City Park, New Orleans 19, La. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 17TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Print Club, March 5-23. Prints must 
be executed in color, experimental techniques 
welcomed. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee: $2 for non- 
members. Entry cards due Feb. 17. Write Kath- 
erine H. McCormick, 300 West Upsal St., Phila- 
delphia 16, Pa. 














FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


which offers the most direct approach to a 
professional career in the fine or the applied 
arts. Now in its eightieth year, its roster of 


past students contains more distinguished 
names than that of any other art school. 


No entrance requirements. Tuition by the 
month. Registration at any time. Three sessions 
daily as well as special one-evening-a-week 
classes. Approved for veterans under P.L. 16 
and 346. 


On Saturdays — special classes for children 
and adults. 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


THE FN\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Summer 


School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 
Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 25, 1956. Write for 


catalog. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 209 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


67 Fine Ars and Crafts courses for the 
serious student, the a and the 
amateur. Distingui: ed faculty. Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, and Evening classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Scul Sculpture, Etching 
and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, 
Textile Saar Woodcut, Jewelry, 3 
Dimensional T- Approved for elig- 
ible veterans. 346. Write for Free 
Catalog D. 


Spring Registration Still Open 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 
















SCHOOL 

OF ART 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising De- Ld 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Sculpture. 
Photography; Industrial, Interior and 
Architectural Design. Faculty of profes- 
sional artists. B.F.A. degree. Completely neian new build- 
ing by Lake Michigan. 36th year. Summer, Fall, Spring 
terms. Catalog. 


Dept. 526, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WATERCOLOR 
O'HARA «courses 
as 


Florida—January & February 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 
ashington, D. C.—April & May 

Write bm Eliot oo, = 0 8t., N. W. 
Washington 6 Cc. 








Institute of Art 






39440 SUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—graduate and undergraduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 


Organized social, cultural, and recreational activi- 
ties. Comfortable rooms available on and near 
the campus. Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholar- 
ships. Unlimited contact with Museum collection. 
B.S. in Ed. granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


awe e PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
* Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WOELFFER DESIGN 
SABEAN Gaanece 
CHENOWETH Passes 
GRALAPP ART HISTORY 


Registrar: 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


/ 
ybe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Mexico's INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
- . . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree... 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico’s most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
Drospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 














PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING a SCULPTURE 
MURAL & ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships (European Study) e 


Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











Paint and Be Happy 


LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
Exciting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
_By World’s Greatest Painting Master 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
$1.00 Brings Trial Lesson with Professional Secrets. 
Folder Free. 

k ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Eastwind Studios Bar Harbor, Maine 





PORTLAND, MAINE 
PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 73RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Portland Museum of Art, Feb. 28-March 28. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. 
Fee: $3. Jury. Entry cards and work due Feb. 11. 
Write: Miss Bernice Breck, Portland Museum of 
Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 6th ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, March 4-30. All media. Open to all artists. 
Membership fee: $5. Jury: Clarence Carter, Ben 
E. Shute, Alonzo Lansford. $1750 in prizes. Entry 
cards and work due Feb. 15. Write: Sarasota Art 
Association, P. O. Box 1907, Sarasota, Fla. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 27TH INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION, Seattle Art Museum, March 28-April 
22. All fine print media, not including mono- 
types, matted and unframed, eligible. Foreign 
prints must be sent unmatted and unframed. 
Fee: $2. Purchase prizes. Entries due March 5. 
Write: Betty Cornelius, Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle, Wash. 


REGIONAL 


DOUGLASTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND PAINTING AND SCULP- 


TURE EXHIBITION, Feb. 19-March 3. Open to all 
artists 70 years old or over, living in Long Is- 
land or in Greater New York. Oils, watercolors, 
pastels and small sculpture. Fee: $3. Prizes. En- 
try cards and work due Feb. 11. Write: Louise 
Gibala, Chairman, 44-21 Douglaston Parkway, 
Douglaston, N. Y. 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

5TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Arts Centre of the 
Oranges, March 4-17. Open to New Jersey artists. 
Media: oil and watercolor. Fee: $3 for each entry 
(limit 2). Entry cards due Feb. 15. Receiving 
days, Feb. 18-19. Jury. Prizes. Write: James F. 
White, 115 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Ist MID-SOUTH PAINTING EXHIBITION, Brooks Me- 
morial Art Gallery, April 6-31. Open to artists 
born or residing in Tenn., Ark., and Miss. and 
in Mo., Ky. and La., if within 250 miles of Mem- 
phis. All painting media. Jury. Five museum 
purchases. Fee: $2 per entry. Entry blanks and 
work due March 1. Write: Mid-South Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 

NORWICH ART ASSOCIATION 13TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, Converse Art Gallery, March 4-19. Open 
to Connecticut artists. All media. Fee: $3. Jury. 
Prizes. Work due Feb. 25 and 26. Write: Joseph 
P. Gualtieri, The Norwich Art School, Norwich, 
Conn. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

4TH ANNUAL NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN’S EXHIBITION, 
Henry Gallery, March 4-April 4. Open to crafts- 
men of Wash., Ore., Mont., Idaho, Brit. Colum- 
bia and Alaska. Jury. Prizes. For further in- 
formation write: Henry Gallery, University of 


Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 4TH REGIONAL ART 
EXHIBITION, March 11-April 1. Open to residents 
of Cayuga, Chenango, Cortland, Madison, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego and Tompkins coun- 
ties. Oils, watercolors, pastels, sculpture, draw- 
ings and prints. Two entries allowed in each 
medium. $2 fee covers all entries. Jury. $1175 in 
prizes. Write: Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

HUDSON VALLEY ART CENTER ASSOCIATION 28TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, Westchester County Center, 
April 29-May 6. For artists living in Hudson 
Valley and vicinity. Media: oil, watercolor, 
black & white, sculpture. Non-objective art not 
accepted. Jury. Prizes. Work due April 24. Write: 
Cathy Altvater, 160-15 Powell’s Cove, Blvd., 
Beechhurst 57, N. Y. 














SAVE THE PIECES FOR 


The 
| Fixit King 


Venetian 
Steuben 
Cutglass 

Delft 

Meissen 

Ivory 

Jade & Onyx 
Marble 

Art Objects 
Lamp mounting 


SPECIALIST IN MUSEUM 
AND COLLECTOR REPAIRS 
NO RIVETS 


ATwater 9-1779 


1661 York Avenue (87th- 
88th St.) N. Y. C. 28, N.Y. 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 

SINCE 1867 


Silver Plating 
Polishing 
Lacquering 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 





Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing * Crating * Shipping ¢ Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 





JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist” 


5 Union Square New York 








CANVAS SALE 


52” x 6 yd. Duck $7.95 
45" x 6 yd. Linen 12.95 
54” x 6 yd. Linen 16.95 
84” x 11 yd. Linen 55.00 


allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 





Summer Art School 
DIRECTORS.... 


Use spring and summer issues 
of ARTS to insure maximum 
class enrollment. Information 
on request. 
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CATALOG 
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cover cost of 
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New Imported 


CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
Complete Line of Chisels, Gouges & Parti 
Tools in Straight, Long Bend, Spoon, 

Bend & Fish Toil. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools & Dealers. 
> FREE 8 Page Folder < 


FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1926) 
3577. Tremont Ave. New York 65,6.Y. 


A. LANGNICKEL 
wane BRUSHES “us 


Free price list. Discounts to dealers. 


















41 W. 35 ST. N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


OSCAR KRASNER, inc. 
CREATIVE FRAMING 
Reproductions * Originals 
Art Objects 
1116 Madison Cor. 83rd, Regent 4-6110 











CARVINGS FROM AFRICA... 
Hand carved salad set. The set is carved with 
simple knives from ebony by craftsmen of the 
Wakamba tribe of E. Africa. Each set consists 
of fork and spoon (up to 14” long). A delight- 
ful and unusual gift for the connoisseur. 
($5.95 value) ONLY $2.98. COD's accepted. 
Descriptive circular - 


McQUILLAN IMPORT-EXPORT CO. 
P. O. Box 471 Baton Rouge, La. 
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BOOKS continued from page 60 


the development of Japanese color is nearly in- 
comprehensible. Mr. Paine devotes what is per- 
haps his best chapter to the Ukiyo-ye school, the 
last great school of Japanese painting whose finest 
achievement was the color woodcut. But as in 
the rest of the section for which he is responsible 
—that on painting and sculpture—Mr. Paine rele- 
gates interpretation to a few paragraphs, more 
rhapsodic than useful on the whole. He makes 
hardly any use of the artist’s actual statements; 
nor is much other source material quoted. 

There are other inadequacies, not equally seri- 
ous perhaps, but remarkable nevertheless. Works 
of art are not discussed or illustrated in their 
physical context; this is a particular loss in the 
case of the great screen paintings of the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century. The Japanese use of 
perspective is not really discussed adequately— 
and some such discussion might surely have ac- 
counted for the spatial coherence of the dry, 
fastidious halls and their opulent and movable 
walls. 

The subject is enormously complex; its inter- 
nal difficulties are greater than the authors have 
allowed the readers to understand. That is why 
perhaps the bibliography may in the end prove 
as valuable as the text; and why this is perhaps 
the least distinguished of the volumes pub- 
lished so far of the Pelican History of Art. 

JOSEPH RYKWERT 





MARGARET BREUNING 


continued from page 49 


world. Much of his showing suggests the renewed 
interest in realism which is quite marked both 
in France and England. Munford’s landscapes 
and seascapes are not naturalistic representations, 
however; rather they are transmutations of visual 
experience into a new autonomous reality. The 
canvases are admirably constructed in effective 
spatial relations with appositeness of color to 
shapes and forms. His personal conception of 
design is especially outstanding in the schematic 
arrangement of the pale rectangles of shore, sky 
and sea in Low Tide. The candor of these paint- 
ings reflects the artist’s delight in his sensitive 
observaton of the objective world, a delight 
which he conveys to the beholder. The abstrac- 
tions included are a decided contrast in their 
illegibility and harsher color to the clarity and 
unified expression of the realistic paintings. 
(Babcock Gallery, Feb. 13-March 3.) 

In the same gallery casein paintings by Ratkai 
are on view, many of them tapestried weavings 
of animated figures caught in nets of brilliant 
color. Musicians, stage performers are presented 
in melodious phrasings. The artist has realized 
the resources of his medium to an unusual de- 
gree, particularly in the richness of substances. 
Deformation of faces and figures appears in many 
cases to enhance the motives of the subject mat- 
ter; in others it brings a sense of incongruity. 
Divergent aspects of this large exhibition present 
the desolation of Flood Victims, an awesome 
gathering of martyrs, and the dignity of a Clown, 
quite removed from the usual conceptions of 
such a performer. The most appealing canvas 
is based on the legend of St. Christopher, the 
gleaming white robes of the saint billowing out 
over dark waters and against a plangent depth 
of sky. (Babcock Gallery, Jan. 23-Feb. 11.) 





Answers to ARTS quiz: 


1) Detail from Father Listening to M. Pagans, 
by Edgar Degas. 2) The Concert, by Gerard Ter- 
borch. Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 3) Portrait of 
Mlle. Marie Dihau at the Piano, by Edgar Degas. 
Musée de Louvre. 4) Musical Trio, by Velazquez. 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 5) The Musicians, by 
Caravaggio. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 6) 
The Music Lesson, by Vermeer. Buckingham 
Palace, London. 
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Save Almost 50% on 


1. FINE QUALITY 
BELGIAN LINEN CANVAS 


Send for Sample Swatch 


Double Prime 
16.95 roll 
19.45 roll 


Width Single Prime 
45” 13.95 roll 
54” 15.95 roll 


Prices are for 6 yard rolls 
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WHATMAN BOARD 


all perfect sheets but in 
non-standard sizes 

Regular Price 

Size Surface Per Sheet 
19x27” C.P. (Cold Pressed). 1.65 
19x27” No. 1 (Medium). ...__‘1.65 
232x344" C.P. (Cold Pressed). 2.00 
274x412" No. 1 (195 Ib. paper) 3.50 
274x412" No. 1 (210 lb. paper) 4.00 

28x42” C.P. (210 Ib. paper). 4. 
28x42” No. 1 (210 Ib. paper) 4.00 


LOOK AT THESE SALE DISCOUNTS! 
Dozen Sheets — Less 20% 
6 Doz. Sheets — Less 25% 
12 Doz. Sheets — Less 1/3rd 


America’s Largest Art Supply Center 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 


2 W. 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 


Headquarters 
GEeNuINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperr.e, INc. 
205 Fulton Street 
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UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE, Feb. 5-26: Children’s 
paintings from 45 countries 
ALLISON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 
ALLISON’S, Cont. paintings 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
UNIV. OF TEXAS, to Feb. 30: Sar- 
gent, Whistler, Cassatt. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MUSEUM, Feb. 5-Mar. 4: Md. Artists; 
Feb. 8-Mar. 1: “Art Schl. U.S.A.” 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
GALLERY OF MODERN ART, Fr. Im- 
pressionists; Cont. Americans 
BELOIT, WIS. 
SCHERMERHORN GALLERY, Feb. 1- 
Mar. 4: S. Moy & H. Townley 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BROWN, Feb. 13-Mar. 3: Chi Kwan 
Chen. 
DOLL & RICHARDS, Feb. 8-Feb. 18: 
Schumann Collection 
KANEGIS, Feb. 1-19: J. Jagel, dwgs. 
INSTITUTE, to Feb. 12: Reveron 
MUSEUM, Feb. 14-Mar. 18: German 
drawings 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ART INST., to Feb. 29: Rico Lebrun; 
to Feb. 15: Toulouse-Lautrec 
ARTS CLUB, to Feb. 15: Les Fauves; 
Feb. 21-Mar. 20: F. Wotruba 
FRUMKIN GALLERY, Feb.: L. Golub; 
J. Anderson 
PALMER HOUSE, Feb. 17-Mar. 16: 
E. Weiner 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MUSEUM, Feb. 19-Mar. 12: Klee prnts. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 
ART CENTER, Feb.: Grandma Moses 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MUSEUM, to Feb. 26: C. Meryon; to 
Mar. 4: Family of Man 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
LOWE GALLERY, U. of MIAMI, Feb. 
10-28: Cont. Eng. Ptgs. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
MUNICIPAL GALLERY, Feb. 5-26: A. 
Lecoque 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ART INST., to Feb. 26: E. Barlach 
DETROIT, MICH. 
INSTITUTE, to Feb. 26: Cont. Ital. 
Prints 
FLORENCE, S. C. 
MUSEUM, Feb.: Amada De Leon 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, to Feb. 
12: Old Masters Exhibition 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
HERRON ART INST., Feb. 12-Mar. 
18: Masterworks of Sculpture 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
INSTITUTE ART CENTER, Feb. 5-29: 
K. Newman; T. Dimson 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
DECORDOVA & DANA, to Feb. 12: 
N. de Stael 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
HANOVER, Feb.: F. E. McWilliam 
LEFEVRE, French & British 
GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit.; 19th, 20th 
Century French 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
COWIE GALLERY, Feb. 17-29: H. 
Hering 
STENDAHL GALLERY, Pre-Col. & Mod. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SPEED MUSEUM, Feb. 8-Mar. 1: Pi- 
oneers of American Abstract Art 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


ART CENTER, Feb. 6-26: H. Hering 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INSTITUTE, to Feb. 14: J. Marin; 
Feb. 1-Mar. 31: Kokoschka; Feb. 


15-Mar. 31: Nolde & Kirchner prts. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), to Feb. 
19: Brooklyn artists 

GUGGENHEIM (5th at 88), to Mar. 
4: Collection 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), to Feb. 
19: Islamic & Indian miniature 
ptgs.; from Feb. 16: Decorative 
Arts of Japan; from Feb. 24: Prints 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Feb. 19: 
Built in Latin Am.; New Acquisi- 
tions; to Mor. 18: Diogenes III 
Photog. Exhibition. Feb. 8-April 8: 
Gonzalez 

NAT‘L ACADEMY (5th at 89), Feb. 

23-Mar. 18: 131st Annual 


RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside), Feb. 12- 
Mar. 4: Tibetian painting 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Feb. 26: 
Burchfield 


Galleries: 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 55), to Feb. 18: 
Carnival des Animaux; N. Cikov- 
sky; Feb. 20-Mar. 10: A. Dehn 

ACA (63 E. 57), to Feb. 18: N. 
Werner; Feb. 20-Mar. 10: S. Carewe 

ALAN (32 E. 65), to Feb. 25: C. 
Cloar 

ARCHITECT LEAGUE (115 E. 40), 
Feb. 23-Mar. 4: P. Cohen 

ARGENT (67 E. 59), to Feb. 18: L. M. 
Winter 

ARGOSY (116 E. 59), Primitive Amer. 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to Feb. 16: 
S. Fromboluti; Feb. 17-Mar. 8: H. 
Mesibov 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57), to Feb. 11: 
G. Ratkai; Feb. 13-Mar. 3: R. 
Munford 

BARONE (202 E. 51), Feb. 6-Mar. 3: 
G. Holder 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), to 
Feb. 15: G. Sandlands 

BERNARD-GANYMEDE (19 E. 76), 
to Feb. 26: F. Pasilis 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Feb. 11: D. 
Kraus 

BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), to Feb. 11: 
Moller; Feb. 13-Mar. 3: de Rivera 
and Lescaze 

BURR (108 W. 56), Feb.: Groups 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65), Feb.: Mem- 
bers Group 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd Ave.), Feb.: 
Anc. Jap. & Chin. art; A. De Leon 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to Feb. 18: 
P. Sicard 

CHASE (21 E. 63), to Feb. 15: E. A. 
Clark; Feb. 16-Mar. 1: Group 

CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), to Feb. 
26: Group 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), Feb.: Mid-season group 

CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN (37 W. 
57), to Feb. 18: Spanish ptgs. 

COOPER (313 W. 53), thru Feb. 15: 
Group 

CRESP! (232 E. 58), Feb. 5-25: P. 
Crespi 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Feb. 10-Mar. 3: 
B. Silverman 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), Feb. 
14-Mar. 9: Z. Kachadoorian 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to Feb. 25: 
H. Frankenthaler 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to Feb. 21: 
Group: Recurrent Image 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Feb. 24: 
H. Marshall 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
78), to Feb. 18: C. Holty; Feb. 21- 
Mar. 10: K. Martin 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Feb.: Anc. 
Mexican & Peruvian Sculp. 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Feb. 
6-25: Group 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Feb.: Group 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
to Feb. 18: Cezanne w’cols. 

FORUM (818 Mad. at 69), to Feb. 
20: Students: Feb. 25-Mar. 15: 
Faculty, U. of Alabama 

FRIED (40 E. 68), to Feb. 11: Buch- 
holz; Feb. 13-Mar. 24: Internat’l. 
Collage 

GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), 
French Paintings 

GALERIE DE BRAUX (131 E. 55), to 
Feb. 15: Caron; from Feb. 16: 
American & European. 

GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53), to 
Feb. 18: Y. Alde; Feb. 20-Mar. 17: 
C. Hilaire 

GALLERY G (200 E. 59), Feb.: Group 

GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), Feb. 7-Mar. 
8: French group 

JAMES GRAHAM (1014 Madison), 
Feb. 6-March 10: Art of the West 


GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
Feb. 14-Feb. 25: J. Pellew; Feb. 
21-Mar. 3: P. Shumaker 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57), to Feb. 14: V. Banks; Feb. 18- 
Mar. 8: L. Nevelson 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), to Feb. 10: 
Corbellini 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), Feb. 6- 
22: J. Muller; Feb. 23-Mar. 9: G. 
Segal 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to Feb. 18: 3 
Ital. Masters 

HERVE (611 Mad. at 53), Cont. Fr. 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), Feb. 8-29: B. 
Thomas 

IOLAS (123 E. 55), Feb. 7-27: Mav- 
roidi 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Feb. 11: 
Group; Feb. 14-Mar. 3: S. Francis 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Feb. 20-Mar. 10: 
R. Henry; C. Littler 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Feb. 6-Mar. 4: 
P. Guston 

KENNEDY (785 5th), thru Feb.: J. L. 
Gray 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), Feb. 4-28: 
Baumeister memorial 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Feb. 14-Mar. 
3: Manlio 

KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57), to Feb. 
11: G. Mathieu; Feb. 13-Mar. 3: 
W. Baziotes 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Feb. 11: E. 
Karsner; D. Kovesi; Feb. 13-25: 
Armenian group 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to 
Feb. 11: J. Laurent; Feb. 13-Mar. 
3: W. Kienbusch 

LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 72), 
Cont. Amer. & Fr. 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz.; Wed., Fri., 3- 
7), Feb.: Edrerdow 14th Quarterly 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), to Feb. 11: Le 
Corbusier; from Feb. 14: Dubuffet 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Feb. 7-27: H. A. 
Bertrand 

MI CHOU (320B W. 81), to Feb. 25: 
Wing Dong 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Feb. 18: 
H. Koerner 

MILCH (55 E. 57), to Feb. 25: F. D. 
Greenbowe 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), Feb. 6-18: 
E. A. Bottorf; Feb. 20-Mar. 10: R. 
Porter 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88), to Feb. 14: H. 
Michaux; from Feb. 23: Group 

NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), 
Feb. 3-17: C. Wolfe Soc.; Feb. 23- 
Mar. 6: Nat'l. ptrs. casein Ann’‘l. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), Feb. 6-25: 
New Europeon Acquisitions 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), thru Feb. 11: 
D. Rose; Feb. 13-25: D. Ostrinsky; 
Feb. 27-Mar. 10: Sainz 

PARMA (1107 Lex. at 77), to Feb. 
24: B. Rubenstein; E. Curtis 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), Feb. 6-25: L. 
Kipp; R. Lindner 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), to Feb. 11: 
J. von Wicht; Feb. 13-Mar. 3: C. 
Ruhtenberg 

PAVONE (127 Lex. at 29), Feb: 
Groups 

PERDALMA (400 W. 23), Feb. 4-24: 
A. Liebau; C. Holty; Feb. 26-Mar. 
16: Lewis 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to Feb. 
18: C. Cicero; Feb. 20-Mar. 10: 
P. Pearlstein 

PERLS (1016 Mad.), Feb. 6-Mar. 10: 
A. Calder 

PETITE (129 W. 56), European Art 

POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), to Feb. 25: 
S. Pace 

REHN (683 5th at 54), to Feb. 18: 
S. Gross 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), to Feb. 17: 
Group; Feb. 26-Apr. 6: India Group 

ROKO (15 Grnwch.), to Feb. 23: R. 
Abrams 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Feb. 11: 
Courbet; Feb. 13-Mar. 10: A. 
Rattner 

SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), Feb. 6-18: 

F. Jessup; Castello 


SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Feb. 14- 
Mar. 31: H. Sterne 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to Feb. 18: 
Elshemius; Feb. 20-Mar. 20: M. 
Mermin 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Feb. 11: 
S. Fuller; Feb. 13-Mar. 3: H. Wiley 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Mod. Fr. 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), French Sudan 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), to Feb. 11: 
Group 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad.), Selected 
Ancient & Modern paintings 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Feb.: Pre- 
Columbian Art 

STAIRWAY (770 6th at 26), to Feb. 
19: J. Margolin, Feb. 20-March 12: 
H. Regis 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
to Feb. 18: C. Herrera 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Feb. 16: 
Members group; Feb. 18-Mar. 8: 
R. Rocklin 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to Feb. 29: 
C. Koppelman 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), to Feb. 14: W. Colescott; 
Feb. 15-Mar. 10: G. Biddle 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
to Feb. 25: J. Borel 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), 
Feb. 6-24: Prizewinners 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Feb. 25: 
J. Glasco 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Feb.: K. Calla- 
han 

WELLONS (70 E. 56), to Feb. 11: 
S. N. Fujita; Feb. 13-Feb. 25: R. 
Housman 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Feb. 4- 
Mar. 3: E. J. Stevens 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Feb. 
18: Treasures of Musee Jacque- 
mart-Andre 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Feb. 1-Mar. 3: 
L. Feininger 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), Feb. 20- 
Mar. 5: P. Vitali 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad.), to Feb. 11: 
G. Campbell; Feb. 13-Mar. 3: V. 
Longo 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
MUSEUM, from Feb.: Aspects of 
Christian Art—past and present 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. Ptg. 
PARIS, FRANCE 

BERGGRUEN & CIE, Fr. ptgs. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, from Feb. 10: L. Golub 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY, to Feb. 26: 151st Annual 
Exhibition 

ART ALLIANCE, to Feb. 26: M. Klein, 
L. Braverman 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 19: J. Sloan 

PRINT CLUB, to Feb. 24: Woodcuts 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE, to Feb. 12: Karoklik col- 
lection; Feb. 3-Mar. 15: Pitts. Art 
Annual 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


MUSEUM, to Feb. 19: L. Baskin 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN MUSEUM, to 
Feb. 12: 20th Century American 
Grou 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, Feb. 8-March 5: 20th Cen- 
tury Art Club; Feb. 13-Mar. 12: 
Annual Missouri Show 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM: to Feb. 
20: Faculty of Univ. of Texas; H. 
Siegal, prints 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

DE YOUNG MEM. MUSEUM, SFAA 

GALLERY, Feb. 35-Mar. 14: E. Briggs 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, Feb. 16-Mar. 25: 1955 Ac- 

cessions: Silver Sculpture 
TORONTO, CANADA 

ART GAL. OF TORONTO, to Feb. 12: 
Brit. sculpts.; Cornwall Ptrs. Feb. 
2-Mar. 4: 4 B.C. Artists 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ADEN, Feb.: Cont. Group 

PHILLIPS GALLERY, Feb.: L. Gatch 

NATIONAL GALLERY, to Feb. 19: 
“Asian Artists in Crystal’ 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
MUSEUM, to Feb. 26: Japanese prts. 





YOUR CHOICE 
OF TODAY’S 
FOREMOST 
PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS 


PORTRAITS. INC. tonrsitt cowie cs cea 


136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. e LOIS SHAW. e HELEN APPLETON REABE 


WAYMAN ADAMS .. LOUISE ALTSON .. GORDON AYMAR .. CHARLES BASKERVILLE . . ARIANE BEIGNEUX . . FRANK BENSING . . LESTER BENTLEY 
LOUIS BETTS..HELEN BLAIR ..jJEAN BOWMAN .. ROBERT BRACKMAN .. GERALD’ L. BROCKHURST.. LEWIS BROWN .. COLLEEN BROWNING .. ORLANE 
CAMPBELL .. HENRY CARR..JOHN CARROLL ..AMAYLIA CASTALDO ..DOROTHEA CHACE ..LESTER CHACE ..JAMES CHAPIN .. EDWARD L. CHASE, 
PAUL CLEMENS..THOMAS C. COLE..BARBARA COMFORT .. WILFORD CONROW.. PETER COOK .. LUIGI CORBELLINI .. GARDNER COX’. . NANCY EL 
CRAIG .. RANDALL DAVEY ..GLEB DERUJINSKI..SIDNEY E. DICKINSON ..OLGA DORMANDI..WILLIAM F. DRAPER ..GUY PENE DU BOIS. .JER 
FARNSWORTH .. JANET RASER FAUNCE.. DEAN FAUSETT .. FURMAN FINCK .. KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE .. G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGL/ 
GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. .. H. HARARI . . CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS .. ELSA HARTMAN .. MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . Ef 
HAUPT . . MARGARET FOOTE HAWLEY .. CORNELIA HILDEBRANDT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN .. JAN HOOWIJ .. CHARLES HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD 
TED JACOBS .. ANNE MARIE JAUSS .. AMY JONES . . DEANE KELLER . . FELIX KELLY . . TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . DAYRELL KORTHE 

. - LEON KROLL . . BORIS KUBLANOV . . ADRIAN LAMB . . DORIS LONEY . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . GRETA MATSON . . BETSY FLAGG MELCHER . . SC 
MELIK . . HESTER MILLER . . SAMUEL MIRSKY . . ALBERT MURRAY . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . GERTRUDE O’BRADY . . IVAN OLINSKY 
S. EDMUND OPPENHEIM . . ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT PHILIPP . . OGDEN PLEISSNER . . GREGORY POOLE . . MILDRED REILLY . . RUTH RENWIG 
. . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . EDITH ROSENOW . . MARGERY RYERSON . . ANTONIO SALEMME . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 
RICHARD SEYFFERT . . AARON SHIKLER . . MARCIA SILVETTE . . MARION SIMONSON .. ROBERT S. SLOAN .. LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH . . EUGER 
SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DUDLEY SUMMERS. . DAVID SWASEY .. JEAN TABAUD . . HILDA TAYLOR . . PAUL TREBILCOG 
- . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . EDMUND WARD . . JERE WICKWIRE . . FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . ANDREW WYETH . . HENRIETTE V 
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